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Able school administrators who serve as assistants 
are of inestimable worth to superintendents of schools. 
Responsibilities of chief school executives have be- 
come so complex and extensive that a corps of top- 
level assistants, to provide a wide variety of specialized 
functions, is absolutely essential. 

The American Association of School Administra- 
tors has among its members many who hold positions 
at the level of deputy, associate, and assistant super- 
intendent, and director. Their contributions to the 
profession of school administration are highly prized 
by the Association. This publication focuses on the 
scope and importance of the services performed by 
some who hold these positions. 

In 1966, AASA added to the staff an associate 
secretary who had served as an assistant superintend- 
ent in a large city school system. In doing so the 
Association sought to strengthen its capacity to serve 
more adequately administrators serving in positions 
below the rank of superintendent. More second- echelon 
administrators have been given leadership assignments 
in various AASA committees. They have been in- 
vited to and have participated more extensively in 
drive-in conferences and other field activities. A spe- 
cial effort has been made to include them in greater 
numbers in the annual convention programs. In short, 
the Association is deliberately striving to give greater 
recognition to these levels of administrative positions. 

This publication concentrates on profiles of cabinet- 
level administrative positions rather than on a broader 
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definition of the administrative team, because the 
management team concept means different things to 
different people. To some, it embraces only the super- 
intendent and his top-level assistants. Others interpret 
it to include membere of the board of education, the 
superintendent, and his immediate administrative as- 
sistants at the central office level. Still others broaden 
the concept to include building principals. Because of 
this variance in definition of the administrative or 
management team, it was determined to limit the 
present study to a consideration of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of those who serve on the superintend- 
ent’s cabinet. 

By drawing profiles of current practices and recom- 
mending desirable modifications in the leadership ac- 
tivities which these administrators perform, the con- 
tributors and reviewers have helped to bring into 
sharper focus the many important contributions made 
by these administrators. 

The Association is grateful to the many contribu- 
tors and reviewers, guided by George B, Redfern, as- 
sociate secretary, who developed these profiles of the 
superintendent’s cabinet. 



Forrest E. Conner 
Executive Secretary 
American Association of 
School Administrators 
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INTRODUCTION 



So complicated and demanding has the superinten- 
dcncy become that those who hold the position have 
been obliged to depend upon a wide variety of expert 
assistants in meeting their leadership responsibilities. 
A cluster of supportive administrative positions lias 
gradually been created to enable the superintendent to 
amplify his efforts. When referring to the superin- 
tendency today, therefore, it is more realistic to con- 
sider it as a leadership team than as a unitary position. 

Titles for the superintendent’s administrative spe- 
cialists vary. The designations generally given these 
high-level administrative lieutenants are deputy, as- 
sociate, and assistant superintendent. In addition, in 
those systems which have moved toward some form 
of decentralized organizational structure, the adminis- 
trator in charge of a particular geographical juris- 
diction is usually a district or area executive — often 
holding a rank a notch below that of the general 
superintendent. Thus the leadership team as conceived 
in this publication is composed of administrative spe- 
cialists who hold the titles of deputy, associate, as- 
sistant, and district or area superintendent. 

In order to understand more fully the nature and 
the complexity of the snperinten deucy today and as it 
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may evolve in the last third of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it seems useful to study key components of the 
leadership team in some depth. That is the intent of 
this publication. 

While some normative survey data have been in- 
cluded, this is not a status study per se. The intent is 
to describe in general terms some of the key positions 
that comprise the leadership team. A two-phase de- 
scriptive profile is drawn for each position. One phase 
indicates the evolution of the position and the scope 
of its duties and responsibilities. This phase examines 
vertical and horizontal working relationships with 
other positions, identifies obstacles and constraints 
that may impede accomplishment, indicates the ex- 
tent to which participation in top-level decision mak- 
ing occurs, and delineates some of the challenges being 
faced. 

In other words, Phase I of the profile is a descrip- 
tion of the position ns it exists today, compiled by a 
representative number of knowledgeable and percep- 
tive persons who bold the position. 

Phase II of the profile for each position is a con- 
sideration of some of the changes that should be 
made in order to create opportunities for greater lead- 
ership service. In short, Phase I “tells it like it is”; 
Phase II “tells it like it ought to be.” 

It should be reiterated that the two-dimensional 
descriptions reflect the opinions and viewpoints of a 
representative number of incumbents in these posi- 
tions in various kinds and sizes of school systems. 
In no way is the study a comprehensive survey of 
practice for the country as a whole. Rather, the 
aim is to construct profiles of practice and promise 
as perceived by respected second- echelon administra- 
tors whose day-to-day duties enable them to interpret 
the nature of the superintendent’s leadership team. 

Recognizing, however, the possibility that the pres- 
sures of persistent daily duties may produce a certain 
degree of bias and operational myopia on the part of 
those who are describing their duties and responsibili- 
ties, it seemed wise to ask some superintendents to 
read and react to tile descriptions of the second-level 
administrators, to validate their judgments. The super- 
intendents’ comments appear in the margins. Their task 
was not necessarily to challenge or to approve the 
viewpoints of those who had prepared the profiles. 
It was, rather, to express reactions to the points 
being considered from the vantage point of a top 
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administrative executive of a school system, to add 
one more important perspective. It should be noted, 
too, that the superintendents were reacting in general 
terms and without reference to any particular posi- 
tion in a specific school system, certainly not to their 
own systems. 

The persons who prepared the profiles and those who 
reviewed them are listed in tile Acknowledgments. All 
were guided by a general outline which had been pre- 
paid by a small contributing committee, suggesting 
several factors to be considered for each position. The 
membera of this committee are indicated with asterisks 
in the Acknowledgments. 

The major concern of each contributor to the pro- 
files was to describe the current status of his position. 
He was asked to take into consideration what might 
be the typical situation, rather than to restrict him- 
self to describing only his own position. 

He was asked to cover job content and major func- 
tions being performed, us well as evolutionary trends 
that are bringing about significant changes in the 
position. It was suggested that lie give particular 
attention to a description of significant working rela- 
tionships witli the superintendent, with colleagues 
(especially peer-level associates), with members of the 
board of education, with community or public groups 
and agencies, with communications media (newspa- 
pers, radio, TV, etc.), with professional organizations 
(teacher groups, administrative and supervisory or- 
ganizations, at the local, state, and national levels), 
witli state and federal educational agencies, and witli 
other persons and groups interested in public educa- 
tion. 

Contributors were asked to discuss in general terms 
how an individual might become mi assistant super- 
intendent in the particular area under consideration, 
noting typical preparation requirements, experience 
desired by the superintendent or tile board of educa- 
tion, and special skills and other requirements which 
might be specified for the position. The contributors 
were also asked to suggest the extent to which the 
second-echelon position, at the policy-making level, 
might be considered a “stepping stone” to the super- 
intendency. 

The assets and liabilities of eacli position were an- 
other major concern, as were its rewards and dis- 
advantages in work opportunities. Respondents were 
asked to identify some of the pressures which could 
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conceivably change the reward and liability “balance 
sheet.” 

It was also suggested that attention be given to the 
professional growth and development opportunities 
which each position affords. Respondents were to in- 
dicate whether these inscrviee opportunities come pri- 
marily through trial and error experiences or whether 
there is a deliberate attempt to provide growth ex- 
periences. They were to note the degree to which the 
superintendent and the board of education make sys- 
tematic efforts to provide professional growth oppor- 
tunities for their top-level assistants, and to describe 
such inscrviee programs where they exist. 

Each respondent was asked to assess the degree to 
which the second-echelon position is really involved 
in top-level decision making: the extent to which in- 
cumbents in the position are called upon to help 
make significant policy and operational decisions. 

The contributors were asked to consider the degree 
to which their professional performance is evaluated, 
whether the evaluation is informal or formal, who 
does the evaluating, and what use is made of the 
evaluation. Another concern of the profile analysis 
was the degree to which these positions have “job 
security.” It was suggested that the respondents give 
an indication of the “mortality rate” — whether high or 
low. 

As indicated above, Phase II of the descriptive 
profile is devoted to desirable changes which the in- 
cumbent feels would enlarge liis sphere of leadership 
service. The contributors were encouraged to recom- 
mend concrete ways in which they feel they might 
attain greater productivity, effectiveness, and job satis- 
faction, and to specify “roadblocks” the removal of 
which would permit these second-level administrative 
positions to be even more rewarding and professionally 
satisfying. 
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L 

0R6AKIZATI0NA1 
STRUCTURE 
OF SCROOL SYSTEMS 



While this publication is not designed as a norma- 
tive survey of the organizational structure of school 
systems in the country, it provides some data that 
shed light upon the composition of the administrative 
team in school systems of different sizes. 

In March 1969, the Educational Research Service 
of AASA and NEA prepared and distributed to 300 
school systems a questionnaire on organizational struc- 
ture, levels of decision making, composition of the 
superintendent’s cabinet, trends in increase or decrease 
in size of central office staffs, reasons for changes, and 
organizational charts to make comparisons possible. 
(A copy of the questionnaire appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 

One hundred eighty -six of the 300 questionnaires 
distributed were returned, representing a 62 percent re- 
sponse. The distribution of responses appears in 
Table 1. 

Organizational Structure 

It is difficult to compare organizational patterns in 
school systems because of the almost unlimited num- 
ber of variables that must be considered. For the pur- 
poses of the ERS survey, four types of structures 




Table 1 

Summary of Responses 



Question- 

naire 

Enrollment Group Sent 


Replies 

Received 


Percent of 
Response 


1-200,000 and over 


7 


5 


71.4 


11-100,000- 


199,999 


19 


15 


78.9 


III- 75,000- 


99,999 


21 


15 


71.4 


IV- 50,000- 


74,999 


35 


27 


77.1 


V- 35,000- 


49,999 


32 


23 


71.9 


VI- 25,000- 


34,999 


61 


36 


59.0 


VII- 16,000- 


24,999 


28 


17 


60.0 


VIII- 12,000- 


15,999 


24 


14 


58,3 


IX- 8,000- 


11,999 


28 


15 


53.6 


X-under 8,000 


45 


20 


44.4 


TOTALS 




300 


186 


62.0 



were specified, and respondents were asked to indicate 
which most nearly described their system. 

I. Centralized structure was defined to mean that 
the source of most administrative decisions and ac- 
tions was the central office. This type of organization 
puts prime importance upon the development of a 
strong central staff of specialists in as many areas as 
the system can provide. Even though advice and con- 
sultation may be solicited from operational units in 
the system, the central office staff is charged with the 
primary responsibility for designing educational pro- 
grams and transmitting the required directives to 
operational administrators and supervisors at the local 
level to implement those programs. The key com- 
munication characteristic of this type of structure is 
central office to local school units . 

II. Cent?'aI-intermediate~local structure meant the 
addition of an intermediate link in the chain of ac- 
tion. This type of structure provides for a district or 
area office which is charged with the management of a 
certain number of local units. The intermediate office 
may be no more than a relatively small office con- 
sisting of a director and a secretary, or it may be a 
large unit with a supportive staff of administrative 
and supervisory specialists. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this type of structure is central action 
through an intermediate unit to local school units. 
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III. Modified ( u decentralized ) structure was in- 
tended to mean movement toward decentralization but 
less than total implementation of the concept. It was 
presumed that certain school systems might be experi- 
menting with some form of decentralization without 
going all the way in that direction. The intent was to 
discover how far the decentralization process had ad- 
vanced. 

IV. Other types of structure , not falling within the 
three categories above, were asked for. 

Responses . More than 86 percent of the respondents 
indicated that their pattern of organization is Cate- 
gory I, centralized structure . 

Twenty-seven school systems reported that they were 
using modifications of either Category II, central-in - 
termediate-local structure , or Category III, modified 
( u decentralized ”) structure . 

Decision Making 

Four alternatives were identified: (a) Decisions re- 
quired to implement policies established by the board 
of education are made in the central office and trans- 
mitted to local schools, (b) Decisions are made by the 
central office and officials of districts and/or local 
schools after joint consultation . (c) Some decisions 
arc made exclusively at central office level, others 
exclusively at the district and/or local school levels, 
(d) Decisions are reached through other procedures 
not covered by the first three categories. 

Responses . Not quite half (48 percent) of the re- 
sponding school districts use alternative (b) in de- 
cision making, i.e., determinations by central office and 
officials of districts and/or local schools after joint 
consultation . 

One-fourth of the respondents indicated the use of 
alternative (a), i.e., decisions are made in the central 
office and transmitted to local schools. 

Almost a fifth of the school systems use alternative 
(c), meaning that some decisions are made exclusively 
at the central office level, while others are made at 
the district and/or local school levels. 

The remainder of the responding school districts 
use a wide variety of processes. One school system in- 
dicated that it uses all three methods from time to 
time, depending upon the issue involved. 
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Composition of Superintendent's Cabinet 

An effort was made to differentiate among levels of 
positions in the superintendent’s cabinet These levels, 
for reporting purposes, were I— assistant superintend- 
ent, II — director, III — supervisor, and IV — coordi- 
nator. It was recognized that in Level I other higher 
titles might be listed, e.g., deputy, district, or associate 
superintendent, but assistant superintendent was con- 
sidered the best all-inclusive classification for Level I 
positions. Different titles might also be used in the 
other three levels, but it was requested that respon- 
dents use the classifications of director, supervisor, 
and coordinator in order to allow meaningful com- 
parisons to be made. 

The title of a position tends to indicate its level of 
responsibility. The intent was to ascertain if only posi- 
tions carrying the title of assistant superintendent 
were at cabinet level or if directors, supervisors, or 
consultants might also be at this level, and under 
what conditions. 

An additional concern was to discover the adminis- 
trative functions that might be represented in the 
superintendent’s cabinet. Size was also a considera- 
tion. (See Table 2.) As might be expected, the bigger 
the system, the larger the superintendent’s cabinet. 
On the average, cabinets number six or seven. 

Level of Cabinet Representation. It is difficult to 
draw a firm conclusion about the level of positions 
comprising the cabinet. Approximately 44 percent of 
the school systems report that the cabinet is made 
up of those holding the rank of assistant superin- 
tendent or above. Director-level positions are inter- 
mingled with assistant superintendent or higher classi- 
fications in about 50 percent of the cabinets, however. 

Functions Represented in Cabinet . It is not surpris- 
ing that the heads of four functions are included in 
the superintendent’s cabinet more often than others. 
The most frequently included is the head of instruc- 
tional activities. The heads of business administra- 
tion, pupil services, and staff personnel follow in 
that order. 

Public relations and general administration are 
sometimes represented in the cabinet, but not as fre- 
quently as the above four areas. Human relations 
is infrequently represented, perhaps because of its 
relative newness as a separate department. 
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Table 2 

Size of Superintendent’s Cabinet 





Number 

Responding 


Size of Cabinet 


Enrollment Group 


Range 


Median 


1-200,000 and over 


5 


4-28 


12 


11-100,000-199,999 


13 


3-20 


10 


III- 75,000 - 99,999 


14 


4-15 


10 


IV- 50,000-74,999 


. 27 


3-18 


12 


V- 35,000 - 49,999 


22 


3-16 


7 


VI- 25, GOO - 34,999 


36 


3-11 


6 


VII- 16,000 - 24,999 


17 


3-13 


6 


VIII- 12,000 - 15,999 


13 


2-15 


5 


IX- 8,000-11,999 


15 


3-14 


6 


X-under 8,000 


18 


3-13 


5 



A wide range of other functions may be included in 
the cabinet, but only on a very limited basis. In 
descending order of frequency, these functions are as 
follows : 

1. Research 

2. Vocational, community, adult education 

3. Instructional planning 

4. Federal projects 

5. Building planning, architecture 

6. Data processing 

7. Area /district administration 

8. Legislation 

9. Audiovisual, instructional resources 

10. Physical education, recreation, athletics 

11. Staff development 

12. Legal activities 

13. Employee relations 

14. Negotiation 

15. Intercultural education 

16. Investment officer 

17. Liaison, consultant services. 

Inclusion of Principals in Cabinet . School systems 
in 12 states reported that they include principals in 
the superintendent’s cabinet. Most of the systems are 
small, but Minneapolis, Akron, and Rochester (New 
York), cities of considerable size, were included in 
the group. 
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Levels of Positions . The ERS survey provided data 
making it possible to analyze levels of positions in 
seven administrative functions: general administra- 
tion, instruction, business administration, staff person- 
nel, pupil services, public relations, and human rela- 
tions. The comparisons among positions in these areas 
were made in terms of the four cabinet levels listed 
above (I — assistant superintendent, or higher title des- 
ignations, II — director, III — supervisor, and IV — 
coordinator), with the addition of Levels V and VI, 
administrative assistant and titles of /lesser rank. 
Levels V and VI have been combined here for com- 
parison purposes. 

It is obvious that there are many more than the five 
general titles indicated above. These were used to 
make comparisons as meaningful as possible. Table 3 
breaks down each level of position in terms of the 
seven administrative functions. Of the almost 6,800 
positions listed, approximately 9 percent were at 
Level I, 19 percent at Level II, 30 percent at Level III, 
23 percent at Level IV, and 19 percent at Levels V and 
VI. 

Table 4 ranks each administrative function in rela- 
tion to the percentages of persons holding the positions 
of assistant superintendent, director, supervisor, co- 
ordinator, and administrative assistant. 

An analysis of the data indicates that three func- 
tions — instruction, business administration, and gen- 
eral administration — tend to hold higher ranked posi- 
tions in the leadership team than the other four func- 
tions, which rank in the following order: staff person- 
nel, public relations, human relations, and pupil 
services. 

By consolidating the ten enrollment groups into 
three larger units, it is possible to compare levels of 
position in each function for large, medium, and 
small school systems. Figures 1, 2, and 3 show these 
comparisons. 

Larger Systems . Figure 1 shows that in larger school 
systems the areas of general administration, public 
relations, and human relations tend to have the highest 
rank( Level II), followed by business administration 
and staff personnel (Level III), and instruction and 
pupil services Levels IV and V). 

It must be understood, however, that there are Level 
I positions in each of these areas when all sizes of 
systems are considered, as in Table 3. In fact, approxi- 
mately 600 (about 9 percent) of the 6,800 positions 
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Figure 1 

Level of Rank of Positions by Areas Found in 
Larger School Systems 

(Enrollments : 50,000 and Above) 



LEVEL 

I 



LEVEL 

II 



LEVEL 

rv 



General Administration, 
Human Relations, 
Public Relations 



LEVEL 


Business 


III 


Administration 



Instruction 



LEVELS 


Pupil 


V&VI 


Services 




Figure 2 

Level of Rank of Positions by Areas Found in 
Medium-Size School Systems 

(Enrollments: 25,000-49,999) 
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Figure 3 

Level of Rank of Positions by Areas Found in 
Smaller School Systems 

(Enrollments 24,999 and Below) 
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LEVEL I —Assistant Superintendent 

LEVEL II — Director 

LEVEL III — Supervisor 

LEVEL IV — Coordinator 

LEVELS V&VI — Administrative Assistant 
(or lower designation) 




studied carried the rank of assistant superintendent 
or higher. The data in Figure 1 merely indicate that 
when size is considered, there is a tendency in larger 
systems to allocate rank of positions in all seven areas 
at the director level and below. 

Medium- Size Systems. As Figure 2 indicates, in sys- 
tems enrolling from 25,000 to 49,999 pupils, positions 
in two areas, staff personnel and instruction, carry 
higher ranks than in larger systems. Positions in hu- 
man relations and public relations are given lower 
ranks than in larger systems. General administration, 
business administration, and pupil services retain the 
same relative status. 

Smaller Systems . The ERS survey indicated a 
trend in smaller systems to elevate staff personnel and 
general administration to Level I rank. Business ad- 
ministration is also advanced one level. Pupil serv- 
ices makes a marked advance from Levels V and VI 
to Level II. Instruction tends to remain in Level III. 
Public relations drops to a lower administrative level 
in smaller systems. 

Once again, it is important to emphasize that 
the placement of certain functions at various levels 
or ranks in systems of different size represents gen- 
eral tendencies. No other inferences should be drawn 
from the data in Figures 1-3. Table 3, it will be 
recalled, showed that every function may be found at 
every level. 

Many factors affect the rank given various func- 
tions. Tradition is an important influence. Conditions 
which are of particular significance in a given school 
system help determine allocations of rank. Older func- 
tions, such as general administration and business 
administration, which have existed as separate ad- 
ministrative areas for a long time, often tend to be 
placed at a higher level in the central office structure 
than newer ones. However, the ERS survey indi- 
cated that staff personnel, as a separate function, has 
been assigned a higher rank than might be expected 
inasmuch as it is a relatively recent addition to the 
superintendent’s team cf administrative assistants. It 
is, therefore, very difficult to account for the great 
variation among school systems not only in administra- 
tive structure, but also in levels of rank given various 
functions. 
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Cateses for Increasing Size of Central Office Staff 

The factor that has had the greatest impact upon 
the size of central office staffs in the last five years, 
regardless of size of school system, has been the in* 
crease in educational services for all pupils. State and 
local, rather than federal, funds have been used to 
augment these services. The second most influential 
factor in expanding central office staffs has been the 
increase in compensatory programs. These have been 
primarily financed by federal funds. 

Larger school enrollments due to population growth 
are the third most significant cause for central of- 
fice staff increase. Change in organizational structure 
ranks next in importance, followed by school district 
reorganization. Other less frequently cited causes were 
professional negotiation, change in school and com- 
munity needs, strengthening of several departments, 
decentralization of responsibility, increased mainte- 
nance services, and introduction of data processing. 

When size of system is taken into account, it is difficult 
to point to any one cause for the increased number of 
central office personnel. Table 5 identifies the two most 
common causes for each of the ten enrollment 
groupings. 



Table 5 

Chief Reasons for Increase in Size of Centra l Office Staff 



Group 

No. 


Enrollment 


Chief Cause 


I 


200,000 and over 


1. Increases due equally to 

(a) more educational 
services for all pupils and 

(b) compensatory pro- 
grams 

2. Changes in organization- 
al structure 


II 


100,000-199,999 


1. Changes in organization- 
al structure 

2. Compensatory programs 


III 


75,000-99,999 


1. More educational serv- 
ices for all pupils 

2. Compensatory programs 
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Table 5 — Continued 

Chief Reasons for Increase in Size of Central Office Staff 



Group 

No. 


Enrollment 


Chief Cause 


IV 


50,000 - 74,999 


1 . More educational serv- 
ices for all pupils 

2. Compensatory programs 


V 


35,000 - 49,999 


1 . More educational serv- 
ices for all pupils 

2. Compensatory programs 


VI 


25,000 - 34,999 


1. More educational serv- 
ices for all pupils 

2. Increased enrollment due 
to population growth 


VII 


16,000 - 24,999 


1 . More educational serv- 
ices for all pupils 

2. Compensatory programs 


VIII 


12,000 - 15,999 


1 . Increase of enrollment 
due to population 
growth 

2. Changes in organization- 
al structure 


IX 


8,000- 11,999 


1. More educational serv- 
ices for all pupils 

2. Increased enrollments 
due to population 
growth 


X 


under 8,000 


1 . Increase of enrollment 
due to population 
growth 

2. Compensatory programs 



Decreases in Size of Central Office Staff 

Decreases in size of central office staffs during the 
last five years have been rare among the school systems 
surveyed. The two most prevalent causes have been 
financial stringencies and changes in organizational 
structure. Decentralization of central office staffs, 
though apparently not widespread during the last five 
years, was reported to be the chief cause in a few 
instances. 
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Profile I — Current Status 

General Administrator: 
Consultant to the superin- 
tendent , hnplementev of 
hoard policies , communi- 
cator and interpreter of 
school system activities , 
record keeper , personnel 
recruiters supervisor and 
evaluator. adviser on legal 
and financial matters related, 
to education negotiator* 
research er . superintendent's 
representative. 



The general administrator is responsible, for a wide, 
range of educational endeavors. He must be familiar 
with an almost unlimited number of administrative 
functions. He is obliged to have at least moderate 
familiarity with many other areas. 

When the school system becomes too large for the 
superintendent to perform all of the functions ef- 
fectively as a “one man” executive, a position of as- 
sistant superintendent often is created. It may be de- 
cided that the assistant will be a generalist rather 
than a specialist in a given area. 

The title of the position varies, ranging from ad- 
ministrative assistant or assistant for administrative 
services to deputy, associate, or assistant superintend- 
ent. The general administrator’s chief function is to 
assist the superintendent in the coordination of ad- 
ministrative services. In fact, lie is the superintend- 
ent’s alter ego, his stand-in wlicn necessary, and his 
delegated representative on many occasions. Change 
in title or reclassification is usually a result of tenure 
in the position, a way to recognize satisfactory or out- 
standing service, or a means of granting salary incre- 
ments. Normal progression in advancement is usually 



Very often an 
assistant to the 
superintendent is 
selected with 
competencies which 
supplement those of 
the superintendent, 
c.Q., business 
manager. 

Assuming that the 
superintendent is a 
generalist, it is likely 
that only very large 
school systems can 
have a second 
generalist on the 
staff. 

In many school 
systems this 
t{ alter ego ” role is 
performed by the 
assistant with the 
longest tenure or 
the broadest 
responsibility. 
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This position is an 
excellent u \ proving 
ground 11 jor 
advancement to the 
superintendency. 



from administrative assistant to deputy superintend- 
ent. The genera] administrator’s duties, title, and 
advancement up the leadership ladder vary widely 
among school systems. These factors may be altered 
also when the superintendency changes. 



Major Functions 

Title or level of position does not necessarily indi- 
cate functions performed. Many duties defy job de- 
scriptions. However, an examination of the duties and 
responsibilities assigned general administrators indi- 
cates the following chief kinds of roles : 



Also a promoter oj 
curriculum change 
through the 
utilization oj 
teachersy sludentsy 
and parents to make 
instruction more 
relevant to learners . 



• Administrative adviser and consultant to the super- 
intendent 

• Developer, implementor, evaluator, and modifier of 
administrative procedures in carrying out board of 
education policy 

• Communicator and record keeper for administra- 
tion of the district 

• Recruiter and recoin mender for appointment of per- 
sonnel to service the district 

• Supervisor and evaluator of staff members 

• Interpreter of the system’s program to lay and pro- 
fessional groups 

• Developer of the school and administrative calendar 

• Adviser on legal and financial matters applicable 
to the operation of the school system (although laws 
have become so complex that a lawyer is really re- 
quired for most problems) 

• Administrative representative in negotiations 

• Administrative researcher in developing and pro- 
ducing progress reports on activities in the school 
system 

• Representative of the superintendent on board and 
citizens committees 

• Performer of numerous other duties which may be 
delegated by the superintendent. 



The above responsibilities clearly indicate that the 
general administrator is held responsible for func- 
tioning in four broad areas: improvement of the edu- 
cational program, selection and development of per- 
sonnel, management of the schools, and working with 
the community. 

Because the art of school administration has be- 
come more complex and sophisticated, it is becoming 



increasingly difficult for the general administrator to 
function as a “generalist.” A great deal more adminis- 
trative expertise is required to carry out effectively 
all of the managerial requirements of school adminis- 
tration. Training programs, as provided by some col- 
leges and universities* are not giving adequate prep- 
aration for many of the general administrator’s duties. 



Significant Working Relationships 

Relationships with Superintendent. These relation- 
ships have changed very substantially in recent yeais. 
The superintendent has less and less time to devote to 
operational details. He is obliged to depend upon his 
top-level lieutenants — especially in general administra- 
tion — to be his representatives. The superintendent 
tends to be preoccupied with the board of education, 
program evaluation, planning and budgeting, and 
public relations. 

As the superintendent has become more completely 
and sometimes exclusively concerned with broader 
policy-level activities, he has turned to his leadership 
team members to assist him in board meetings and to 
carry through with the determinations made by the 
board of education. Some boards of education have 
come to look to the total administrative team for 
managerial leadership. 

While the superintendent has staff conferences with 
his leadership team, it has become necessary for in- 
dividual members of the team to have direct access 
to the superintendent on a day-to-day basis. If the 
assistant is to be effective in making a wide variety 
of operational decisions, he must have the opportunity 
to consult with the superintendent as the circumstances 
arise. It would seem logical to conclude that the rela- 
tionship the general administrator has with the super- 
intendent is one that is very close and informal, and 
one in which both parties demonstrate the highest 
mutual trust and confidence in each other. This close 
working relationship is the most important ingredient 
in making the leadership team a viable instrument 
for giving the school system effective administrative 
and managerial leadership. 



Relationships with Peer Group. It is obvious that if 
the school system is small and there are only one or 
two assistants on the leadership team, working with 
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The position itself 
often becomes the 
real laboratory. 



In addition to these, 
staff and student 
relations, policy 
development, and 
staff evaluation . 



The management 
team must go beyond 
the central admin- 
istration and include 
principals . 



The superintendent's 
door must be open 
always for business 
discussions, and care 
should be taken not 
to Jet informal 
visitation be the 
overriding preoccu- 
pation of every 
meeting. 




All too often superin- 
tendents failures 
are due to a lack of 
ability in this area. 

These meetings 
should be regularly 
scheduled . 



This is an important 
criterion in 
measuring the 
quality of education 
found in any sohool 
community , 

There are many 
superior second - and 
third-level adminis- 
trators who are 
being forced out of 
or made to feel 
unwelcome in their 
general professional 
associations. A ASA 
should provide bold 
leadership in serving 
the professional 
needs of these 
administrators. 

State associations 
fail woefully in this 
responsibility. 
Most programs are 
for the school 
superintendent. 



peer-level colleagues is not particularly difficult. How- 
ever, as the school system becomes large and compli- 
cated, and the number of cabinet-level assistants in- 
creases, working closely with peer-level colleagues may 
become a significant problem. Periodic “cabinet” meet- 
ings provide a regular forum for peer-level interac- 
tion. In many systems there are almost daily con- 
tacts, usually of an informal nature, which enable 
the second-echelon administrators to confer and keep 
in close contact as they perform their various re- 
sponsibilities. 

The amount of interaction among the second- 
echelon administrators varies from one school system 
to another. It appears that the philosophy of the 
school system and the predilections of the chief school 
administrator determine to a large degree how much 
opportunity and encouragement are given for second- 
echelon administrator to confer and work together. 

The quality of interaction at this level is the touch- 
stone of successful operation. Fiscal operations- legal 
matters, civil rights, professional negotiation, data 
processing, and many other areas have become so com- 
plex that without frequent, frank interaction, a gen- 
eralist will have difficulties in performing his func- 
tions. It is important not to allow any area to become 
i nsu latod o r i so 1 aicd. 

Second -level administrators of cabinet level often do 
not have specific professional organizations with which 
to identify. The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrator, however, does include these administra- 
tors among its ranks, and an increasing number of 
deputy, associate, and assistant superintendents belong 
to the organization. There ought to be greater op- 
portunities for these administrators to identify with a 
state and national organization. It is in response to 
this need that this publication has been prepared. Both 
state and national associations of school administrators 
should make greater efforts to develop programs and 
provide opportunities to enable this level of adminis- 
trator to feel a stronger sense of professional identifi- 
cation. These opportunities probably need to be task- 
oriented rati re r than position-centered. 

Another way to give top-level aides of the super- 
intendent a greater sense of identity is to program 
more special discussion groups and sessions at the 
AASA annual convention in which they will have 
major roles and responsibilities. 



Relationships with Members of the Board of Edu- 
cation . As lias been indicated earlier, there is a grow- 
ing tendency for boards of education to regard the 
superintendent’s leadership team as a unit with which 
to work in carrying out their policies. (Neverthe- 
less, it is still generally undei’Stood that in formal 
relations with the board of education the second- 
echelon administrator contacts the board through the 
superintendent of schools. Seldom would these ad- 
ministrator’s originate communications with board 
members unless the superintendent of schools had 
directed them to do so.) The superintendent is coming 
to depend more and more upon his top-level staff 
members to make reports to the board of education, 
to answer questions of board member’s, and to carry 
out specific assignments. Boards are becoming accus- 
tomed to having members of the leadership team rep- 
resent the superintendent in tlieir particular areas of 
expertise. Many superintendents feel that it is a mark 
of strength in administration to have an able team 
present at board meetings and to rely upon these in- 
dividuals to carry the principal responsibility for 
given areas or functions in the organizational struc- 
ture of the system. The superintendent will be selective 
in assigning tasks to his administrative lieutenants, 
being fully aware that the responsibility for their 
actions will remain upon his shoulders. 

Relationships with Cominunications Media \ As with 
the board of education, so with communications 
media, the superintendent now turns more and more 
to his lieutenants to interpret the school system and 
its program. No longer does he feel that he alone has 
to speak for the school system as a single voice. As 
in the case of the board of education, it is generally 
understood that assistants will make sure that the 
superintendent’s office is fully aware and approving 
of their contacts with newspapers, radio, TV, and 
other media. 

It is not uncommon for a second-echelon adminis- 
trator at the central office level and at lower levels 
to appear on radio or television to discuss crucial 
educational issues or to describe particular educa- 
tional programs. Even though community relations 
pei’sonne! have been added to the staff at the central 
office level, it is not unusual to have the actual con- 
tact made by a member of the administrative team, 
particularly when the topic or issue is one which 



This indeed is the 
mark of a successful 
superintendent or 
as a matter of fact 
of any successful 
administrator . 



It is doubtful that 
items which are to be 
discussed by the 
board should be 
communicated, even 
with administrative 
interpretation, prior 
to board discussion 
of them in board 
meeting . 
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No matter how big 
the school system, 
the superintendent 
should keep as close 
as possible to staff 
involvements. 



Unless principals are 
included on the 
administrative team 
the school has no 
representation for 
management on 
its staff . 



This is not at all 
a certainty. Their 
opinions should 
be heard, but they 
should not 
participate in actual 
negotiation. 



that individual is best qualified to discuss. Obviously, 
in the absence of the superintendent one of the mem- 
bers of the leadership team — often in the area of gen- 
eral administration — may speak in his behalf to com- 
munications media. 

A word of caution: it is easy to “overcommuni- 
cate” in order to satisfy community pressures and de- 
mands. This may leave someone in an impossible 
position on the delivery end. Overentluisiasm in giving 
assurances of solutions that arc still distant prospects 
or not even within the realm of reasonable attainment 
must be resisted. 

There is great variability among school systems in 
the extent to which administrators at the second- 
echelon level are assigned responsibilities in the area 
of communications. This makes it very difficult to 
generalize for the country as a whole. But there seems 
to be a trend toward having communications media 
turn to the administrative team members, as well as 
the superintendent, for information about the school 
system and its programs. 

Relationships with Professional Organizations . It 
has already been indicated that the general adminis- 
trator is gradually becoming more and more involved 
in negotiations with educational associations or teacher 
unions. These contacts, however, are usually — if not 
always — made with the full knowledge and consent 
of the superintendent. In fact, the assistant who works 
with these organizations usually is the superintend- 
ent’s designated representative. 

As teacher militancy has accelerated, good working 
relationships between administrative and teacher 
groups have been strained. Formalized collective ne- 
gotiation unfortunately tends to widen the gap be- 
tween these two important components in the school 
organization. The “distance” between the central office 
and the classrooms has increased rather than decreased. 
Many thoughtful observer of this trend argue that 
the distance will become even greater \niless principals 
arc included on the “administrative team” in collective 
negotiation. 

Other types of professional organizations not con- 
cerned with negotiation also have contacts with the 
superintendent’s office. Quite frequently an assistant 
may be delegated to work with these groups. In each 
instance the assistant represents and speaks for the 
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superintendent or the board of education. 

Relationships with State and Federal Agencies. 
With the increased involvement of state and federal 
agencies in education, the central office staff in many 
school systems has been increased to include a special- 
ist for the development of educational proposals for 
federal and state funding. Even with such a special- 
ist on the staff, however, there is still need for other 
administrators to confer with him and to contribute 
to the formulation of proposals and projects. Unless 
there is extensive peer-level communication between 
the specialist and member’s of the leadership team, 
the federal funds tend to set up a parallel school sys- 
tem. The specialist needs to be a member of the admin- 
istrative team and to be deeply involved in staff meet- 
ings. Improved cost benefit returns of state and federal 
funds depend upon this type of coordination. 

In those systems not able to afford the services of 
a specialist in state and federal relationships, it fre- 
quently becomes the responsibility of an assistant 
superintendent in charge of general administration to 
be the liaison with the state and national organizations 
or agencies. Such responsibility requires him to be con- 
versant with all of the ramifications of state and fed- 
erally funded education programs. 



Trends 

Major trends in several areas have had an impact 
upon the general administration of the school system. 



Collective Negotiations . The rapidly changing rela- 
tionships between teachers and administrators have 
modified the role of the superintendent and his gen- 
eral administrative assistants. They are well-advised 
to take the initiative in clarifying their roles in ne- 
gotiation before teachers do it for them. Negotiation 
tends to cast the administrator in the role of a man- 
ager somewhat like those in business and industry. 

In order to be adequately prepared for negotiation, 
salary data and comparative studies of compensation 
levels, fringe benefits, working conditions, and other 
aspects of employment must be assembled. The re- 
sponsibility of collecting the data and preparing re- 
ports to be used in the negotiating process is fre- 
quently assigned to the general administrator, often 
with the result that administrative sendees have had 



Perhaps these tasks 
should be given 
to someone outside 
the school 
organization. 
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In time the 
generalist may 
become the specialist 
in negotiation. 



He should never give 
up this responsibility. 
Subordinate 
administrators may 
be utilized in the 
process, however. 



This type of 
planning is 
essential. 



their span of control stretched almost to the breaking 
point. 

As the complexity of the total negotiation process 
has increased, it has become necessary for the general 
administrator to be more skilled in planning and evalu- 
ation. Existing board of education policies, adminis- 
trative procedures, and contracts for both professional 
and non professional personnel must be evaluated so 
that plans can be developed for succeeding negotiation 
sessions. The formalization of the collective negotia- 
tion process has required those in general administra- 
tion to become much more knowledgeable about the 
process. The general administrators have also become 
more closely associated with the superintendent and 
the board of education. 

Negotiation has changed the role of the superintend- 
ent, making it difficult to be an expert in all the 
phases of the educational enterprise. He must rely 
upon many of his staff for “expert” advice and as 
consultants at the negotiation table. In the past, he 
has been the primary communicator between staff and 
board of education. Increasingly, he is becoming 
obliged to delegate many of these responsibilities to 
the top-echelon assistants. Though he may delegate 
at least some of the communication function, he must 
retain the ultimate responsibility of being the primary 
communicator with the board of education. 

Specialization . This is an age of increasing special- 
ization, with more specific knowledge and skill being 
required of administrators, teachers, and other cer- 
tificated and noncertificated personnel. This trend also 
has had a significant influence upon the role of the 
general administrator. 

More districts across the country are employing 
specialists in audiovisual education, social work, coun- 
seling, and many other auxiliary areas of the school 
program. Teachers are becoming more specialized in 
their areas of performance. The addition of many 
paraprofessionals, e.g., lay readers, library aides, and 
other types of teacher aides, has had an impact upon 
the administrative process, making more demands upon 
the time and effort of administrative personnel. It is 
important to keep these new positions in proper per- 
spective and to be sure that new functions are ap- 
propriately located in the organizational structure. 
Greater care is required in defining the roles of these 
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new employees, in developing operational procedures 
which will guide them in carrying out their duties 
and responsibilities, in providing preservice and in- 
service education, and in developing guidelines for 
helping to mesh their services into the resources of the 
school system. 

Administrators must assume direct responsibility in 
promoting promising innovations in staff utilization. 
Following the crowd is not enough. 

Student Militancy and Civil Rights Activity . 
Emerging pressures caused by student militancy and 
civil rights activity are having serious effects upon 
the administrative services of the school district. Not 
the least of these is the many hours required to work 
with students, the school attorney, ministers in the 
community, police, human relations groups, and civic 
agencies. 

More time is probably being spent in working on 
problems that have already occurred in these two areas 
than in developing preventive measures to reduce the 
level of student militancy and lessen the alienation 
of civil rights groups. Failure to delegate administra- 
tive time to developing programs to deal with these 
two potentially explosive problems may have serious 
consequences for the public schools. 

Clearly what is called for is continuing develop- 
ment of new lines of communication between the stu- 
dent body and the staff, between the school and parent 
groups, and between the school and the community at 
large. 

Urbanization . As the general public lias increased 
its interest in public education, it has also become 
more deeply concerned about utilizing the schools to 
solve some of the problems that result from the con- 
tinuing urbanization of our society. This trend has 
placed new pressures upon school administrators, par- 
ticularly at the central office level. It has required them 
to provide bold and creative leadetship and to devote 
much more time to the coordination of the human re- 
sources of the school so that they can mesh with re- 
sources in the community. It has become vitally neces- 
sary that all of the resources in the community be 
brought to bear upon the difficult problems which the 
urbanization process has created. The school is a focal 
point in this collaborative effort. The school adminis- 
trator must devote time and effort to the development 
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It is imperative to 
prepare, review, and 
update written job 
descriptions for net i 
positions. 



The school principal 
must be included 
in these efforts. 

In fact, he should be 
in the center. 



A school council, the 
majority of members 
being students, is a 
useful mechanism 
for meeting this need. 
It can deal with a 
variety of problems, 
such as boredom of 
students, changes 
needed in teaching 
methods, better 
teaching, and school 
regulations. 

T his is the prime 
responsibility of the 
superintendent. 

Little of this 
important function 
should be delegated 
to others on the 
staff. 
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Selling the 
community and the 
board oj education 
on the need for data 
processing equipment 
and personnel is an 
important leadership 
responsibility. 



Few generalists will 
have the specific 
knowledge oj data 
processing to do this 
job. They too will 
have to develop the 
competence. 



This seems to be 
the trend. 



of appropriate action, but lie must also study the 
educational implications of the deepening and persist- 
ent problems of urban life. 

Impact of Modern Technology. The development of 
data processing services aiA the introduction of data 
systems have brought research to a level of sophistica- 
tion hardly dreamed possible in previous times. The 
establishment of various kinds of data banks, involv- 
ing a wide variety of school functions, provides infor- 
mation that can be used in making many complex 
decisions and solving many difficult problems. How- 
ever, increased administrative time and effort are, of 
course, necessary to make full use of all the data we 
now have available. 

The administrator must make sure that input data 
are accurate and tli. t resulting reports from the com- 
puter are true product reports about what is taking 
place in the school system. It is vital that the adminis- 
trators, especially at the central administrative level, 
become involved very early, at the primary point, in 
monitoring the data collecting process so that it may 
more effectively serve the needs of the district. Admin- 
istrators must be sure, that data processing is used 
in a manner that will ensure efficient operation without 
losing the human equation or allowing the computer 
to become a dictator in making important decisions in 
the educational process. 

Too few administrators are trained to take ad- 
vantage of data processing. More emphasis must be 
given to inservice education for existing administra- 
tive staffs. At the preservice level, administrative pro- 
grams now and in the future must prepare adminis- 
trators to take advantage of the potential of data 
processing. 

It is obvious that the many trends we have noted, 
and others too, are having a very great impact upon 
the nature of the duties and responsibilities of the 
general administrator. While he still must operate in 
a great many areas, he is now being obliged to delve 
more deeply and intently into each area if he is to 
make responsible judgments and decisions as an ad- 
ministrator. Admittedly, this trend is likely to cause 
superintendents to forego employing generalists in fa- 
vor of specialists. 
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Becoming an Assistant Superintendent 

There are undoubtedly a wide variety of ways by 
which a general administrator may advance to the 
position of assistant superintendent. Primary qualifica- 
tions in most states arc possession t a master’s degree 
with a heavy emphasis in school administration, suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and administrative experi- 
ence at various levels below the rank of assistant 
superintendent. 

Any number of other individual qualifications may 
be cited as being essential : 



• Skill in the areas of written and oral communication 

• Demonstrated ability to work with peers in a team 
relationship in which the individual can be both a 
leader and a follower; catalytic skills for pulling to- 
gether divergent ideas and views of staff members 

• Ability to coordinate and plan 

• Ability to see what has to be done and tenacity to 
stick to the task until it is completed 

• Capacity to live with pressure and to “roll with the 
punches” due to demands which have intensified 
markedly in recent years 

• Inclination to develop a sound and well-rooted phi- 
losophy based on viable leadership principles 

• Possession of a sense of humor, especially in relation- 
ships with “superiors” and colleagues 

• Good background and understanding of the opera- 
tional procedures of school systems in general (es- 
pecially important if the individual is to function as 
a general administrator) 

• Maturity, including the ability to accept (perhaps 
expect) an increasing amount of adversity 

• Demonstrated evidence of loyalty to professed prin- 
ciples and beliefs regarding life and education. 



Many institutions of higher education have de- 
veloped internships in their graduate programs. These 
afford opportunities for graduate students to move 
into central office positions which may lead to the 
assistant superintendency. 

Promotion to the assistant superintendency is not 
generally a complicated process. If the individual has 
had the appropriate preparation requii-ed by state 
statutes and the kind of experience that has enabled 
him to develop the abilities indicated above, the 
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encouraged. 
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Be sure to get the 
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for the job. 



chances for promotion to the assistant superintendency 
are rather favorable. 

In this new era of school administration, there is a 
need to reexamine certification requirements. It is use- 
ful to raise the question, Do all the specialists on the 
administrative team have to hold certificates heavily 
laden with educational course requirements? 

In many instances, the assistant superintendent 
moves up through the ranks in the particular school 
system in which he gets his first chance at the as- 
sistant superintendency. Promotion from within is a 
common practice in many school systems. There are 
some disadvantages, however, in relying exclusively 
upon this internal promotional process. Inbreeding 
may result from the “promotion from within” process. 
More and more school systems are seeing the advisa- 
bility of having a proper balance between those who 
come up through the ranks and those who have trans- 
ferred from outside the system. A blend of the two 
seems to be a desirable practice. 



Assets and Liabilities 

Tremendous opportunities for developing a sense of 
professional achievement are inherent in the assistant 
superintendency. Abundant personal satisfactions are 
afforded, the position earns high respect, it enables 
one to contribute substantially to the total educational 
program, and its financial rewards usually permit a 
satisfying level of living. 

There are liabilities too, of course. Operational im- 
peratives of the position may conflict with the in- 
dividual’s best professional judgment and beliefs. He 
may find himself, on occasion, being asked to support 
a position or to represent the superintendent on an 
issue with which he may not be in sympathy or in 
agreement, yet as a member of the superintendent’s 
team, he is required to be completely supportive. 

Long hours and exhaustive expenditure of energy 
are other liabilities. When given an assignment, the 
assistant superintendent is expected to finish the job 
no matter how long it takes. The result, in extreme 
cases, can be an unreasonable drain upon mental and 
physical health, not to mention undue interference 
with family responsibilities. 

The balance sheet of assets and liabilities depends 
to a large extent upon the point of view of the in- 
dividual. To the aspirant who is eagerly and im- 
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patiently looking forward to the time when he may 
attain a chief executive’s post, a seemingly long period 
of apprenticeship may seem burdensome. To bear 
heavy responsibility without enjoying the privilege of 
being the final authority may become a burden. This 
is not to say, however, that some assistant superintend- 
ents don’t enjoy the opportunity to make decisions 
without having to carry final responsibility for them. 
One of the attributes of the perceptive superin- 
tendent is the ability to identify the individual who 
is best equipped to be the “man behind the man.” 

In the final analysis, the balance sheet of assets and 
liabilities in the assistant superintendency depends 
upon the caliber and behavior of the superintendent 
and the desires and actions of the assistant superin- 
tendent. 



Professional Growth 

It has been said that having a top-notch man in the 
post of superintendent affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity for professional growth and development of an 
assistant superintendent. This statement implies that 
the chief executive’s commitment to the importance 
of providing inservice growth opportunities for the 
members of his leadership team will largely determine 
how extensive the opportunities will be. Unfortunately, 
too few inservice activities have been available to 
most assistant superintendents. Formalized, systematic 
programs have been rare. The need for assistant super- 
intendents to participate in planned programs of pro- 
fessional growth and development is hardly debatable. 
Perhaps the most effective way for a board of educa- 
tion and superintendent to promote the development 
of top-level assistants is through the provision of op- 
portunities for advanced study and for participation 
in various kinds of workshop activities. Also, more as- 
sistant superintendents themselves should seize the 
initiative to promote their own professional growth 
and development without waiting for prodding or for 
an organized program in the system where they work. 
This effort should be expended at both the state and 
national levels. 

The expanding program of the National Academy 
for School Executives of the American Association of 
School Administrators can be one avenue for the pro- 
fessional growth and development of second-level 
administrative leaders. Colleges and universities are 
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superintendent 
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the opportunities for 
professional growth 
and development 
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particular school 
system. 
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Assistant superin- 
tendents must be 
encouraged to join 
and participate 
actively in associa- 
tions directed to 
their field of 
interest. 



Good board of 
education policies 
periodically reviewed 
will help also. 



amplifying opportunities for inservice development, 
not only for the top-level school administrators in the 
country, but also for their assistants. Experience 
gained through the programs which may be developed 
by the U.S. Office of Education in its Educational 
Professional Developments activities should also open 
up new avenues for the ongoing professional growth 
and development- of school administrators at all levels. 

It seems that while there has been a scarcity of 
organized effort in the past to promote systematic 
growth and development, this condition is changing. 
Boards of education and superintendents see the ad- 
vantage of promoting the professional growth of the 
leadership team, and it is to be hoped that incum- 
bents in these positions will increasingly take advan- 
tage of expanding opportunities. Recognizing the 
legitimacy of the assistant superintendency as u career 
and not simply a stepping stone to the superintendency 
should do much to encourage the professionalization of 
the position. 

Decision Making 

Assistant superintendents, particularly in the area 
of general administration, are increasingly being in- 
volved in decision making at the highest level in 
school systems. As has already been pointed out, pres- 
sures in school administration today and the com- 
plexity of the problems that must be solved make this 
a necessity. The degree of second -echelon involve- 
ment in top-level decision making depends upon the 
philosophy of the school system, perceptions of the 
superintendent himself, and policies of the board of 
education. 

Most decisions are made on the basis of detailed 
information and research. Considerable staff work 
must be done before a sound decision can be made: 
position papers must be drafted and various kinds of 
reports compiled. The assistant superintendent is often 
assigned the responsibility for doing basic prepara- 
tory work leading up to the actual decision making. 
Tli is is a very important kind of involvement in 
decision making. 

Most important decisions are made cooperatively 
around the conference table in the superintendent’s 
office. The chief executive increasingly relies upon 
his 'first-line advisers to help him reach the wisest 
decision or the best alternative from among the options 
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which are open. It is safe to conclude that decision 
making in most school systems — (‘specially the large 
and complicated ones — is carried out by teams of ad- 
ministrators rather than by a single individual. The 
assistant superintendent is deeply involved in this 
process. 



Evaluation 

Evaluation, formal or informal, takes place in all 
school systems. Consideration might well be given, 
perhaps at the state level, to the development of broad 
criteria of successful performance which eould be 
adapted for use in local school systems. Assessment of 
the assistant superintendent’s performance is usually 
made by the superintendent. The board of education 
may be involved in the evaluation in some instances. 
Usually these judgments are made informally by the 
superintendent for purposes of determining salary or 
deciding whether the individual will be continued or 
promoted. Salary, promotion, and contract renewal 
make unfortunate primary goals for evaluation. More 
and more, however, the evaluation process is being used 
to promote the professional growth of the adminis- 
trator. This is a promising development. Systematic 
evaluation can and should be a tool for the improve- 
ment of leadership performance. It should hold a 
higher place among the priorities of the superintend- 
ent and the board of education in more school systems. 

The place of evaluation in the improvement of 
managerial performance has long been recognized and 
prized by business and industry. Systematic evalua- 
tion by job objectives, used with reasonable success in 
industry, may offer a promising possibility in school 
systems. It could be the means to enable the individual 
to— 

• Understand more completely the scope of his duties 

and responsibilities. 

• Develop the ability to establish long- and short- 
term goals. 



School systems are 
starved for funds for 
the education of 
children, which 
makes it understand- 
able that they lag 
behind business and 
industry, where the 
ratio oj supervisor 
to employees is much 
smaller than in 
school systems . 



• Place priorities upon certain leadership tasks which 
are most critical in the performance of his duties 
and responsibilities. 

• Clarify relationships with those whom lie directs 
and supervises and with those who direct and super- 
vise him. 
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• Improve his own day-to-day operational efficiency, 
enhance his self-image, and increase his job satis- 
faction. 

• Undei -stand better u how he is doing” from the point 
of view of those to whom he looks for advice, coun- 
sel, and guidance. 

• Receive commendation and esteem for responsibili- 
ties handled well. 



Profile II — Desirable Changes 
General Administrator : 

Delineate job responsibilities 
more fully , define limits of 
authority with greater pre- 
cision, claHfy working 
relationships ; amplify in- 
service growth opportuni- 
ties , provide sabbatical leave 
privileges , fomi professional 
associations at local and 
regional levels with a focus 
upon activities designed for 
second-level administrators , 
develop more systematic 
supervisory techniques to 
guide and reinforce mem- 
bers of the superintendent's 
leadership team . 

Suggestions for change in the assistant superintend- 
ency do not involve reducing the scope of the position. 
Rather, they involve defining jobs more precisely, 
stipulating limits of responsibility and authority, 
clarifying working relationships, providing for more 
systematic and comprehensive inservice growth op- 
portunities, instituting closer supervisory assistance, 
and reinforcing support of the position of assistant 
superintendent. 

Better Job Definition 

More precise descriptions of the duties and respon- 
sibilities involved in a position should be given at 
the time the individual is appointed to it. Too fre- 
quently an individual is appointed to a position and 
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is then obliged to develop job content understanding 
and to create bis own job description by trial and 
error. The time is ripe for chief school administrators 
to develop more formalized job descriptions for these 
top-level positions. Without more precise job definition 
and task allocation, it is likely that there will be a 
generous amount of buck passing, especially on the 
“hot” issues. At the very least, team members are 
likely to suffer from role confusion. 

It may be unrealistic to expect that formalized job 
descriptions will be prepared for every position on 
the superintendent’s administrative team. In fact, de- 
tailed written job descriptions may not be the an- 
swer. Time is required to prepare these statements. As 
soon as they are on paper they start becoming obso- 
lete. A more promising approach may be to prepare 
a written statement listing the broad expectations of 
the superintendent and the board of education with 
reference to the particular position. Certain leadership 
tasks are more important than others. Some expecta- 
tions have higher priority, particularly in the mind 
of the chief school executive. It is important that 
second -echelon administrators be aware of priority 
values held by the superintendent. Even with a clearly 
defined and written job description, it is imperative 
to know how to commit personal energy and other 
resources available. It is obvious that everything can’t 
be done as expertly as may be desired. 

Any list of job expectations should be considered 
as tentative. Breadth of duties and responsibilities, un- 
foreseen problems, and the necessity for flexibility 
make it unrealistic to design a nice, neat list of per- 
formance objectives. Closer communication between the 
superintendent and the members of the administrative 
team, in making sure that there is reasonable agree- 
ment about tasks which should have the highest 
priority, is probably the most that can be expected. 

An additional advantage in having a clear under- 
standing of the most important expectations of the 
school system is that it facilitates the evaluation of 
performance effectiveness. To say that it is important 
that the individual understand what is expected of 
him seems obvious, yet all too frequently these under- 
standings are vague if not nonexistent. 



Job descriptions are 
a must , yet the more 
precise they become 
the more rapidly the 
generalist in 
administration icill 
disappear. 



Working Relationships 

As the size of the leadership team increases, the 
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thinking often 
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need to clarify working relationships becomes more 
acute. Two kinds of relationships are involved: the 
countless daily informal contacts between members of 
the team, and the more formal relationships in cabinet 
meetings at which the superintendent and team mem- 
bers exchange viewpoints and make decisions about the 
operation of the school system. 

Some clarification of working relationships can be 
achieved through a better understanding of the or- 
ganizational structure of the school system. Levels of 
positions and lines of interaction need to be clarified. 
There is no discounting the fact that the personalities 
of individuals involved will have much to do with the 
degree to which working relationships will be com- 
patible or strained. It may be helpful for the chief 
executive of the school system to take the time to ex- 
plain his perception of tin 1 manner in which team 
members should work together. Once individuals get 
some idea of the viewpoint of the leader, day-to-day 
interaction may proceed more smoothly and effectively. 

In formalized group meetings at the cabinet level, 
the problem of relationships may be taken care of in 
a developmental and natural manner without very 
much need for deliberate effort on the part of the 
superintendent. Time often ameliorates problems 
which may be evident at the outset. As a group works 
together, a sense of understanding among the mem- 
bers usually results. It is true that some groups do 
not get along effectively and may not work together 
efficiently. The skill of the superintendent is probably 
the key factor in developing a .smooth working or- 
ganization, and individual members of the team soon 
learn what to expect from each other. If not, it is 
the superintendent’s responsibility to try to mold the 
group into an effective decision-making body. 

Mon* attention to the importance of good working 
relationships is called for. Members of the team should 
be made to understand that a high priority is placed 
upon these relationships. In addition, every effort 
should be made to anticipate breakdowns in communi- 
cation among team members and to apply appropriate 
preventive action in order to forestall serious ruptures 
in team member interaction. 

Inservice Growth Opportunities 

The recommendations in this area arc*, based upon 
the assumption that more 1 should be done* to provide 
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real opportunity to grow and develop on the job. 
Administrators who see their positions as careers 
rather than as stepping stones to the superintendency 
ure seeking an opportunity to grow and develop on the 
job as long-term second- level administrators. 

Tailor-made programs for individuals are probably 
more realistic and more productive of professional 
growth and development than group activities involv- 
ing all members of the team. Sabbaticals for addi- 
tional study at the university level or in some type of 
independent effort, patterned along the lines of the 
Ford Foundation’s sabbatical year, seem promising, 
It might be a good investment for a board of educa- 
tion to establish a supernumerary assistant superin- 
tendency to make sabbaticals possible, The beneficiary 
of the sabbatical would have a chance to gain new 
knowledge, gather fresh ideas, and develop a dif- 
ferent perspective without having to carry the load 
of his position at the same time. 

Associations for Second-Level Administrators 

The recommendation that associations for second- 
level administrators be formed at local and regional 
levels indicates that existing professional organizations 
are not providing enough opportunity for assistant 
superintendents to get together and share viewpoints 
and to work on common problems. 

Supervision and Reinforcing Support 

More reinforcing support from the superintendent is 
desirable. This, on the face of it, may seem an un- 
usual request from administrators at this level. Pos- 
sibly a clearer set of goals and objectives would serve 
as a good basis for supervision. As an example, the 
dialogue between superintendent and his assistant 
might follow this sequence : 

“This is the objective.” 

“These are the approaches I’m using,” 

“Here’s where we are now,” 

“This is how I plan to proceed.” 

“AVliat are your suggestions?” 

The superintendent ought to devote more time — in a 
very overextended schedule — to conferring with his 
lieutenants, not so much about specific operational 
problems as about the individuals’ own feelings, aspira- 
tions, and personal expectations. It is fully recognized, 
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however, that though more frequent conferences are 
highly desirable, the superintendent’s very deep in- 
volvement in a wide variety of pressing activities 
makes them unlikely. 

In view of the fact that the second-echelon adminis- 
trator is often given difficult assignments and is being 
asked to make harder and harder decisions, it is only 
reasonable to expect that he needs more frequent rein- 
forcement by the superintendent. This does not mean 
“spoon feeding” and paternalistic reinforcement. It is, 
rather, a plea for a closer sense of identity with the 
chief executive’s expectations and for reassurance 
that his support will be forthcoming if the assistant 
makes a decision or takes an action which backfires or 
is not entirely successful. Often the superintendent 
gives implied assurance of support, but it would be 
more useful to have this reinforcement come as a result 
of more frequent and deliberate contacts between the 
two parties. 

It is obvious from these recommendations that the 
This should be assistant superintendent in general administration is 
subscribed to calling for qualitative improvement in existing rela- 

ituper' rfendent ^ ons ^^P s rather than for a redesigning of the posi- 
tion. The recommendations call for subtle changes 
rather than drastic realignments or modifications in 
job content or professional focus. 
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INSTRUCTION 

Profile I — Current Status 

Assistant Superintendent, 
Instruction : 

Provider of instructional 
services , coordinator of staff 
planning, resolver of con- 
flicts of human ideas , im- 
prover of cumculum and 
teaching, developer of in- 
novative practices, leader in 
staff development, recom- 
mender of staff appoint- 
ments, teacher of teachers. 



Schools exist primarily for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. The member of the administrative team dealing 
directly with instruction is a key member. He as- 
sumes the responsibility and provides the leader- 
ship in varied but related areas of the system’s 
operation. In carrying out his role, he works directly 
with many people. To a large degree, his effectiveness 
depends upon his ability to work well witli others and 
to utilize their talents in continuously developing more 
effective instructional programs. 

The size of the school district is a major factor in 
determining the scope of his responsibility. The as- 
sistant superintendent for instruction may be the only 
member of the superintendent’s team in a small dis- 
trict. In large school districts, on the other hand, he 
may work in a staff relationship with several other 
members of the team who assume responsibility in 
such other areas as finance, administrative services, 
school plant planning and construction, and staff per- 
sonnel. 

In some school systems, the assistant superintendent 
for instruction is in a line relationship with the super- 
intendent. In such an organizational structure, he lias 
the responsibility for developing programs and the 
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administrative duty and authority to see that they are 
carried out. Even in a line relationship, the assistant 
superintendent must work with and through those in 
lower echelons. In fact, his effectiveness as a leader 
is directly related to his skill in motivating his sub- 
ordinates to take the initiative in developing plans 
for improvement in the instructional program. 

In a start position, the assistant superintendent is 
called upon to help determine what is to be taught 
and why. and sometimes what is needed for teaching. 
The kind of organization he is in helps to differentiate 
his role and his responsibility. 

He may he called an assistant, associate, or deputy 
superintendent. He may even have* the title of director 
of instruction. Regardless of his title, he is looked to as 
the. member of the. team who will help formulate in- 
structional goals, provide instructional services, and 
see that the job of teaching is effectively carried out. 

In assuming the role of instructional leader, the 
assistant superintendent must work directly with 
school principals, teachers, and community groups and 
agencies. Most of his work will probably be done 
with the school principal and the local instructional 
unit. He must develop cooperative, desirable relation- 
ships among other members of the administrative 
team and must supervise members of his own staff 
reporting directly to him. He is effective only to the 
degree that he can bring about a desirable instruc- 
tional program throughout the school system by work- 
ing with all those directly responsible for effecting 
constructive and desirable change. 

Major Functions 

The functions of the assistant superintendent for 
instruction may be classified into three main cate- 
gories: (a) instructional services, (b) curriculum de- 
velopment. and (c) staH' development. 

Instructional Services. Usually the assistant super- 
intendent for instruction is responsible for providing 
instructional services to teachers and students. He 
must organize ways of selecting instructional ma- 
terials and supplies, including textbooks, library books, 
teaching aids, and other items necessary for effective 
teaching. Coordinating accreditation information from 
the state department and accrediting agencies, sched- 
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tiling school terms, unci developing the school calen- 
dar are also his responsibilities. He, is responsible, for 
preparing budgets for instructional materials and sup- 
plies and for developing specifications for instructional 
equipment, and audiovisual media. He usually car- 
ries out these responsibilities through his staff. 

The assistant superintendent for instruction gen- 
erally is responsible, for tin coordination of staff plan- 
ning efforts that go into the development, of educa- 
tional specifications. Unless the learning opportuni- 
ties to be housed in a new facility are definitely out- 
lined. the architect is left without direction as to the 
kind of building he is expected to plan. This im- 
portant job responsibility requires many hours of work 
with architects, staff specialists, and other adminis- 
f rators. 

Ilis role in providing instructional services might 
he defined best as that of resolving conflicts of human 
ideas. The ability to resolve such conflicts and reach 
decisions is a major skill that must bo possessed or 
assiduously cultivated by an assistant superintendent 
for i list met ion in canwing out all the professional 
activities just mentioned. 

(■ urrteuhnu J)erelopment. In rt ;*ent years, the as- 
sistant superintendent for instruction has had to con- 
cern himself to a great degree with the all-important 
function of improving curriculum and teaching. Cur- 
riculum planning includes not only members of the 
professional staff but also professional consultants and 
community representatives. Except in the few in- 
stances where there is a statewide presrrilied program, 
the assistant superintendent is called upon to help 
define and interpret the goals for education. He must 
provide the leadership to help determine what is 
tj. iglit in the schools. Because of this key respon- 
sibility, he not only must help to make the decisions 
regarding curriculum hut also must, make certain that 
evaluation procedures are eleaily developed simultane- 
ously with the original plan for curriculum improve- 
ment. Tie does so by directly relating program objec- 
tives to (‘valuation procedures. This process helps pro- 
duce needed data for future use as n basis for cur- 
riculum planning. 

Curriculum evolves. Sometimes the development of 
the curriculum proceeds from an activity or materials. 
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If this is the, case, the assistant superintendent for 
instruction must assist in the development of the 
program implemented so that it will be consistent 
with the instructional goals of the school system. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act has em- 
phasized his role as a leader in developing innovative 
practices. He is called upon to assist in the planning 
and preparation of requests for additional programs 
to he funded from fedeml and state agencies and 
perhaps foundations and groups. 

Because the instructional act is carried out by other 
professional personnel, some of whom may work di- 
rectly under him, the assistant superintendent gains 
satisfaction from the results of the work of a great 
many people. His greatest satisfaction is the personal 
knowledge that he is a leading and contributing mem- 
ber to the growth and development of an outstanding 
school system. In his role as a leader in curriculum 
development, he is given the responsibility to help 
formulate instructional goals and to plan and im- 
plement programs. As a representative of the super- 
intendent, he is called upon to make decisions and 
commitments concerning certain aspects of the school 
program. He is usually the person with whom news- 
papeis and other news media consult when the super- 
intendent is not available. Maintaining a good rela- 
tionship with state and federal agencies and other 
institutions is essential if hi* is to guide the school 
program smoothly. 

Staff Development. Leadership in the area of staff 
development is one of the basic job responsibilities of 
the assistant superintendent for instruction. It under- 
girds all other functions. Instructional services can- 
not be effective, nor can curriculum be improved, un- 
less teachei’S are provided with some means to acquire 
and update competencies, skills, and knowledge. Many 
school systems across the country are fortunate enough 
to have institutions of higher learning located nearby, 
making possible a wide variety of courses and coopera- 
tive inservice activities. A few of the larger urban 
school systems have developed a kind of internal uni- 
versity structure within their organizations complete 
with special facilities for housing and implementing 
tiie inservice function. These operations provide the 
opportunity for continuous self- renewal. Without a 
strong program of staff development, all other phases 
are weakened and can only limp along. 
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The nature of staff development activities must stem 
from the definition of a curriculum. In a public 
school system, results are not gained from only con- 
sidering the theoretical, as may be true on the college 
campus. Teacheis must be provided with a practical 
and effective means for implementing improved pro- 
grams in the classroom. The assistant superintendent 
for instruction lias the responsibility to help define 
the nature of inservice programs. This is true whether 
the school system assumes the responsibility for 
teacher education or whether this role is assumed by 
an institution of higher learning. Again, the relation- 
ships that the assistant superintendent for instruction 
lias developed with the universities and with his peers 
are key factors in determining how effectively he 
carries out his responsibility. 

The quality of instructional progmms depends upon 
the quality of the teaching personnel in the school sys- 
tem. The assistant superintendent for instruction must 
make recommendations to the superintendent or to 
those responsible for the assignment and employment 
of personnel. He should have a knowledge of in- 
dividual schools and be able to recommend the kinds 
of teaching staff needed to carry out a defined program. 
Usually, he does not have the responsibility for select- 
ing an individual to fill a position or for recom- 
mending the employment of a key person. These gen- 
erally are the responsibilities of the member of the 
administrative team in staff personnel. The assistant 
superintendent for instruction may be called upon, 
however, to help develop job descriptions and qualifica- 
tions for certain positions. 

The effective assistant superintendent for instruction 
must assume the role of a teacher of teachers. This is 
a role held important by other administrators in the 
school system. However, the definition of the kind of 
teacher or administrator needed to carry out a defined 
program must depend upon the leadership of the assist- 
ant, superintendent for instruction. 



The principal must 
be included among 
those who employ 
staff members. 



Teacher , yes , but 
also a motivator 
of tracker 8, 



Professional Preparation and Development 
The position of assistant superintendent for instruc- 
tion embraces a great quantity and variety of job 
responsibilities. The person filling this position must 
be skilled in reviewing and continually setting job 
priorities, in order to be sure that he is directing his 
energies toward his most important responsibilities. 
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Tea chiny erperi cnee 
may be more 
import a nt than the 
a dvan ecd degree. 



He must have time 
to do these things. 
The superintendent 
must sec that such 
time is available. 



Continuous professional development is essential if he 
is to accept fully all of the challenges of the position 
and to do an effective, job. 

Preferably, the assistant superintendent for instruc- 
tion should have demonstrated that he was a successful 
and effective classroom teacher and administrator. His 
formal preparation should be in the fields of cur- 
riculum development and/or educational administra- 
tion. V doctor’s degree is almost essential. 

Gei e rally, he should have demonstrated ability to 
perceive, plain implement, and continuously improve 
an instructional program. He should be able to work 
effectively with people at all levels of professional 
development and with the public in general. Above 
all, he should understand and have a working knowl- 
edge of child development- and be familiar with prac- 
tical learning theories and teaching styles. 

The assistant superintendent for instruction must 
also develop a practical insight into educational trends 
in his community and throughout the country. The 
ability to conceptualize the direction and goals of the 
entire sehool system five or more years in the future 
and to identify those, programs and activities which 
would help direct the school system toward those gjals 
is critically important. It means not only studying and 
keeping abreast of current, trends and innovations but 
also demonstrating initiative in developing programs 
consistent with the overall policies and direction of 
the school system. 

Most graduate programs are for the purpose of 
development in general school administration. The as- 
sistant superintendent for instruction may study in 
the area of curriculum development and supervision, 
but there are few, if any, formal programs specifically 
designed for his dewolopment. However, his informal 
education never stops. The very nature of the position 
provides inservice opportunities not available to most 
professional personnel. Most of these inservice oppor- 
tunities consist of work with committees and groups at 
the, university and public school level. The assistant 
superintendent for instruction is responsible for work- 
ing with curriculum planning committees and profes- 
sional organizations and groups. Some professional 
growth is unavoidable if he does the effectively. 
The quality and quantity of this growth, however, 
depend largely upon his initiative and desire to grow. 

The position of assistant superintendent for instruc- 
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tion is probably the most effective preparation for 
tin* snperintcnclency (if the superintendent is con- 
sidered to lx* the main instructional leader of the 
school system). He is in a unique position to lead the 
development of an instructional program from the 
formulation of objectives to their final attainment in 
tin* classroom. His contact with and knowledge of 
many disciplines may prepare him for certain posi- 
tions in higher education, if he wishes to change the 
direction of It is career. 

Although tin* assistant, superintendency may be used 
as a stepping stone, the more effective assistant super- 
intendents are those who find their greatest satisfac- 
tions and challenges in their present positions, work- 
ing effectively for instructional improvement. They 
gain satisfaction from being part of a growing and 
improving school system: they make decisions regard- 
ing professional advancement in terms of opportuni- 
ties to serve instruction. 



The superintendent' s 
role is rapidly 
changing to one of 
management. 

The assistant 
superintendency 
for instruction may 
not he the most 
effect ivc p rep a ratio n 
for the 

superintendency. 



Liabilities 

One of the major liabilities mentioned by some 
people in the position is the fact that the rewards 
and satisfactions of the job occur through other 
people. The “payoff” of an instructional program oc- 
curs in tin* classroom. The assistant superintendent 
for instruction is, in the first place, a teacher. He 
shares in the development of pupils. But since he is 
not involved directly in the teaching act, he must be 
content with gaining his satisfaction from seeing in- 
structional programs bear fruit in the classroom be- 
cause of the efforts of others. 

Directing and implementing change for a school 
system are long and sometimes tedious tasks. A per- 
son in the position of assistant superintendent for 
► instruction must have patience. He is effective only 
to the degree that lie can assist others in improving. 
Although he may have the «. ,f hority to direct that 
certain improvements be made, real improvement in in- 
struction cannot be brought about by direction hut 
only by the understanding and competence of the pro- 
fessional personnel directly involved. The status of the 
assistant superintendent’s position should permit him 
to have control of sufficient resources to assure the 
success of programs for which he is responsible. In 
most cases, he marshals these resources through other 
people. 



He should have 
this responsibility 
and should be free 
to work in the area 
of instruction 
without the burden 
of administrative 
detail • 



Usually the assistant superintendent for instruction 
is second in command in the school system. He may 
share this status with others of equal rank. In any 
event, he is often called upon to represent the super- 
intendent and to make decisions regarding the total 
operation of the school system. As a member of the 
team, lie must be content with working with and 
th. igh others and must develop a trust and under- 
standing of the other team members. 



There is a danger 
that hi 8 effectiveness 
will be reduced if he 
is involved too much 
in administrative 
problems. 



This iakes great skill 
and loyalty , but is 
most important. 



Decision Making 

The assistant superintendent for instruction is in- 
volved with the superintendent, members of the board 
of education, and other professional colleagues in top- 
level decision making. He must be able to organize 
and assimilate facts about an instructional or adminis- 
trative problem and to make decisions. As a member 
of the staff, he has the responsibility to provide infor- 
mation about the instructional program to others 
who also have to make decisions. 

As a spokesman for the school system, he is re- 
quired to assist in interpreting decisions that are made 
by the total team. In some instances, he may be called 
upon to interpret actions and decisions of others in 
the school system over whom he has no direct ad- 
ministrative authority. 



There is a negative 
tone to this 
observation. The 
quality of his 
performance , while 
related to these 
views , goes far 
beyond them. 



Evaluation 

The evaluation of the assistant superintendent for 
instruction is made by the superintendent. The assist- 
ant serves at the pleasure of the superintendent, and 
the kind of evaluation lie receives depends a great 
deal upon the consistency of his philosophy with that 
of the superintendent. Since he is a member of the 
superintendent’s staff, his success or failure depends 
upon the success or failure of the superintendent. 
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Profile II — Desirable Changes 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Instruction : 

Dejine more specifically 
what the schools should 
teach , utilize more effectively 
competencies and capabili- 
ties of staff members in cur- 
riculum development , broad- 
en efforts as leaders in teach- 
er education , help to expand 
the walls of the classroom to 
include the total community , 
develop ability to select 
from technological change 
those resources which can be 
effective in the classroom , be 
more involved in helping to 
develop patterns of 
staff utilization and differ- 
entiated staff to achieve 
individualization of teach- 
ing , contribute to the deter- 
mination of the nature and 
characteristics of prepara- 
tion programs for future 
administrators. 



The current revolution in education will naturally 
bring about a revolution in the nature of the position 
of the assistant superintendent for instruction. Public 
school systems have greatly intensified the search for 
better ways to teach children. Administrative organ- 
izations and staffing patterns are changing. School 
plants arc taking on a new appearance and becoming 
more functional. The nature of the revolution might 
best be characterized by “relevancy of the curriculum” 
and “flexibility of the school plant.” 

Social problems and the rapid development of tech- 
nology make leadership roles in public education more 
important than they have ever been. Leaders must pro- 
vide guidance in shaping the conditions that exist in 
our society into more effective programs for instruc- 
tion. The assistant superintendent for instruction must 
assume the strong leadership role in a changing educa- 
tional center. 



lie might even be 
called the change 
agent tor the 
educational center . 
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. . . and how it 
should be taught . 



.•l?i important point 
and , in my opinion , 
quite correct. 



The involvement of 
people should never 
become so great that 
dceisioyis cannot be 
reached. There must 
be more tha?i 
discussion if the 
curriculujn is to 
become relevant , 

This implies other 
<'<htcq tionn I personnel 
wort: big under 
the direction of the 
teacher. 

All too frequently 
this is not under- 
stood by the young 
graduate about to 
enter the teaching 
field . 



This is not new — 
we «re belatedly 
recognizing the fact. 



Paramount among his responsibilities will be to de- 
fine specifically what the schools should teach. Curricu- 
lum development must now stem from the characteris- 
tics of the students to be taught and from the problems 
and needs of society, rather than from the standpoint 
of subject matter fields. For the most part, curriculum 
has been defined at the university level, and its charac- 
ter has been stated by textbook publishers. The univer- 
sity is too far removed from the students in public 
schools, and textbook publishers are too late in reducing 
to the printed page tin* nature of the instructional pro- 
gram required in our time. Leading curriculum de- 
velopment will become the* major role of the assistant 
superintendent for instruction. 

Emphasis is currently being given to involving more 
people in the* decision-making process. This is as it 
should be. In designing a relevant and exciting cur- 
riculum for students with defined characteristics, the 
assistant superintendent for instruction must develop 
tin* skills and organizational know-how to utilize effec- 
tively the competencies of many people. 

The teacher must become a director of the learning 
process, not merely a dispenser of information. Tin* 
assistant superintendent more than ever before* will 
have the* job of teacher education, to help develop a 
new and expanding teaching role*. Tilt* professional 
teacher is rapidly moving away from the self-contained 
classroom. He is inquired to develop skill in working 
with other members of tin* teaching team who will be 
helping to carry out instructional tasks with- pupils 
as individuals and in groups. The, assistant superin- 
tendent must understand rhe changing teacher role 
and help in its development. 

Use of the computer in making administrative de- 
cisions and in employing paraprofessionals to serve 
in the, classroom are two examples of recent changes 
in tlu*. educational center. School systems will be mov- 
ing into year-round instructional programs, and or- 
ganizational patterns will continue to evolve to pro- 
vide the best administrative framework for effective 
utilization of resources. 

One of the. most exciting trends which will directly 
involve tlu*, assistant superintendent for instruction is 
the expanding of the walls of the classroom to include 
the. total community. In the very near future, a rather 
sizable portion of a pupil’s formal education will take 
place outside tin* school building. Vocational education 
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and work experiences will become moans through which 
curriculum content and course requirements can be 
made relevant to th<^ students’ needs. Tin* direct utiliza- 
tion of business and industry as resources for instruc- 
tional purposes is inevitable. The assistant superin- 
tendent must, therefore, become familiar, if he is not 
already, with the quality of business and industry and 
be able to select from technological change those re- 
sources which can be effective in the classroom. As the 
scope of the educational program continues to expand, 
so will the responsibility for providing direction and 
leadership. 

More is being learned every day about how instruc- 
tion can be individualized. Technology, changing con- 
cepts regarding supervision and control of schools, and 
new organizational patterns for teaching am helping 
to make this individualization possible. Assistant su- 
perintendents for instruction will find themselves be- 
coming more and more involved in helping to develop 
patterns of staff utilization and differential staffing 
that will best achieve individualization of teaching. 

School systems will take on a different image, be- 
cause a conscientious effort is being made to educate, 
all pupils and to make what is taught consistent with 
our knowledge about learning and the characteristics 
of pupils. Individualization of instruction will make 
the teaching act and the definition of curriculum more 
child-centered. The fields of medicine, psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology' offer knowledge and un- 
derstanding that will he n.vded in the future by the 
assistant superintendent for instruction. Formal prep- 
aration programs for school administrators will be- 
come interdisciplinary in character and include direct 
firsthand experiences in locations of varying degrees 
of social change. The assistant superintendent for in- 
struction will find himself helping to determine the 
nature and characteristics of preparation programs for 
future school administrators. Pie may also be called 
upon to he!]) supervise and guide the educational proc- 
ess for those who are trying to develop the competen- 
cies needed to become instructional leaders. 

The continuing development of worldwide means of 
communication and transportation will bring new in- 
sights and offer new opportunities for more effective 
instruction. The development, of a concept of world 
events and the understanding of their implications for 
instructions'] practices in local classrooms will become 



Th r urtnt in istra tor 
for instruction must 
hr aware of the 
value of educational 
specialists as an aid 
for the teacher and 
the instructional 
process. 

Excellent t Hopefully 
it won't take fifty 
years for this to 
take place. 
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He must learn to use 
the best of the old — 
not just discard it 
because it is old. 



essential. Conventionalism will prove frustrating to 
educational development. Helping instructional lead- 
ers to expand their horizons will consume a great deal 
of time, effort, and energy on the part of the assistant 
superintendent for instruction. 

As the job expands in scope and importance, tlxe 
qualifications necessary to fill the position will also 
expand. The challenge and the rewards for those who 
qualify will be unlimited. 
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BUSINESS AFFAIRS 

Profile I — Current Status 

Assistant Superintendent, 
Business Affairs : 

Specialist in organizing , 
controlling , directing , awd 
evaluating ; accountant , /wr- 
chase)\ supply manager , 
preparer of budgets / 
director of transportation , 
maintenance , unrf 
custodial and food services / 
0/ processing y 

consultant in school building 
planning and> construction ; 
adviser in insurance plans 
and programs • implementer 
of program planning , Zwd- 
ge tings evaluation systems 
practitioner of good public 
relations y proponent of 
continuing programs of 
inservice training and human 
relations , participator in 
collective negotiation. 



The position of administrator for business affairs 
is the oldest of the specialized administrative positions 
on the superintendency team. During the early develop- 
ment of educational administration as a profession it 
was not uncommon for local boards of education to 
hire a business manager before adding a superintendent 
to the school staff. These business managers, for the 
most imrt, did not have a professional education back- 
ground and were hired to relieve the board of some 
of its administrative duties. (Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Philadelphia are three of the larger cities in which 
this pattern prevailed.) In seeking business managers 
for the position, boards tended to look to the local 
business community for presumably competent in- 
dividuals and did not concern themselves with the 
candidate’s level of business management training, 
knowledge, or expertise. It was believed that these 
qualities could be developed on the job. 



Gradually, poisons chosen for business manager posi- 
tions came to have qualifications in botli business man- 
agement and educational administration. Tliis trend 
opened up opportunities in business affairs for staff 
members within the school system. Business education 
and accounting proved to he fertile fields for candi- 
dates in this area. 

School consolidation and leorgani nation have ac- 
celerated the trend toward employing administrators 
of business affairs who are highly trained for this posi- 
tion. Demands for more and more knowledge and 
technical skills in business management have intensified 
so much that untrained and unskilled poisons cannot 
assume the position and adequately serve the educa- 
tional system expecting to learn the skills needed on 
the job. 

Diversification and specialization have* required the 
business administrator to function more as a general 
manager* delegating to assistants the operational re- 
sponsibilities of the department. It is perhaps this 
trend, more than any other factor, that lias elevated 
tile chief business administrator to a key position on 
the superintendent’s team. 

It must be pointed out that the administrator of 
business affairs is not always given the title of assist- 
ant superintendent. Other titles currently in use in- 
clude administrative assistant, business manager, busi- 
ness secretary, business superintendent, purchasing 
agent, controller, financial secretary, director of busi- 
ness services, and clerk-treasurer of boa rd of education. 

These titles illustrate the many functions performed 
by the business affairs administrator. While titles may 
be unimportant, they do help describe job content and 
status in the organizational structure. In general, “as- 
sistant superintendent for business affairs” is the most 
appropriate designation, indicating both rank and 
specialization in a manner that will allow the incum- 
bent to maximize bis contribution to the operation of 
the educational enterprise. 




J ob Content and Evolving Trends 

Tlie administrator of business affairs, as a member 
of the leadership team in the school system, fulfills his 
role best when he understands the prime goals of 
education and works closely with his colleagues in 
promoting the highest quality of education that the 
community can afford. He seeks to ensure that every 
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activity will contribute positively to the improvement 
of educational opportunity for all youngsters. He 
provides and maintains resources, facilities, and serv- 
ices of the highest order, stresses the importance of 
thorough and prompt delivery of services, and main- 
tains the most effective relationships with the com- 
munity. 

Operational functions in business affairs may be 
classified into two broad categories. The older and 
more basic functions are planning, organizing, control- 
ling. programing, coordinating, directing, staffing, 
and evaluating. Specific areas of activity in this cate- 
gory are budgeting, accounting, finance, purchasing, 
supply, transportation, plant maintenance, and cus- 
todial and food services. More recent operational func- 
tions, rivaling the older group in significance, are data 
processing, school building construction, insurance, 
public relations, inservice training, and collective nego- 
tiation. 

Figure 4 gives an example of a typical organiza- 
tional structure for a department of business affairs, 
illustrating areas of emphasis. 

There is no doubt that the demands being made upon 
the business affairs chief administrator are becoming 
increasingly rigorous. They require more penetrating 
knowledge, deeper insight, and greater overall com- 
petence in the performance of duties and responsi- 
bilities. All example of a recent development that calls 
for this type of expertise is program planning-budget- 
iiig-evaliiation systems (PPBES). PPBES promises 
to change markedly many practices in the management 
of educational and financial resources in schools. 

In 1968 the Research Corporation of the Association 
of School Business Officials (RC-ASBO), in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Office of Education, embarked upon 
a three-year study to develop a design for this new 
system of educational and fiscal management. The 
product of this project is an Educational Resource 
Management Design (ERMD) which emphasizes the 
management of resources. Figure 5 illustrates the 
general components of the ERMD model. 

Obviously the ERMD model represents only one 
approach to tiie PPBES problem. Program planning- 
budgeting-evaluation systems are especially relevant 
to the team concept of educational leadership, maxi- 
mizing close interaction in educational management. 
PPBES models stress close interdepartmental plan- 



Thc school business 
administrator will 
increasingly assume 
u leadership role in 
the developing 
educational planning 
processes , defining 
and projecting 
the financial and 
logistical realities of 
new educational 
goals and programs . 



ERIC 
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1 Hill, Frederick AV. The School Business Administrator. Evanston, Illinois : Association of School 
Business Officials in cooperation with American Association of School Administrators, 1960. p. 28. 



ning, implementing, and evaluating. No department 
operates alone or unilaterally. 

PPBES models also stress student achievement, cost 
data, and highly sophisticated personnel management. 
The chief administrator of business affairs is a key 
person in the development and successful operation of 
this promising innovation in school administration. 

Federally supported programs have had a significant 
impact upon the administration of school business 
affairs in that they have required application of more 
advanced and complex finance and accounting pro- 
cedures. 

The manager of school business affairs has a very 
dynamic function, calling for broad perspective and a 
high level of knowledge and operational efficiency. It is 
understandable that the position lias risen in status 
and importance as a part of the superintendent’s lead- 
ership team. 



The Program 
Planning Budgeting 
Evaluation System 
provides a systematic , 
continuing process 
for the business 
administrator to 
cope with the 
Complexities in the 
curriculum or the 
(‘ducat ion al program 
as a whole , as 
(tpposcil to dealing 
with a series of 
segmented programs. 
Utilization of this 
system dictates a 
high level of 
cooperative effort on 
the part of busiticss 
and instructional 
personnel. 



Figure 5 Educational Resource Management Design 8 
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3 Research Corporation of the Association of School Business 
Officials. Report of the First National Conference on PPBES in 
Education. Chicago : the Association, 1JKJ9. p. 47. 
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Significant Relationships 

Relationships are of two kinds; internal and ex- 
ternal. The two kinds are interrelated, and both are 
extremely important. 

The administrator of school business affairs, as a 
cabinet officer, is the superintendent’s principal adviser 
in matters having to do with business and finance. 
However, these matters are closely intertwined with 
instruction, curriculum, staff personnel, public rela- 
tions, pupil services, human relations, and all other 
functions of school administration. Therefore, the chief 
administrator of business affairs must have a positive, 
smooth working relationship with a variety of indi- 
viduals on the school staff' and in the community as well 
as with the superintendent and members of the local 
hoard of education. He .nust be a “team man” in the 
broadest sense. 

Relationships with Superintendent and Board of 
Education. When the position of business manager, as 
it was frequently termed, was initially established, it 
was often placed under the direct supervision and 
control of the board of education. This arrangement 
continues to exist in some systems. Dual management 
of a school system (superintendent for educational af- 
fairs, business manager for noneducational affairs) 
produces many problems. Two bosses disperse ac- 
countability and decrease efficiency. Time has shown 
the wisdom of having one chief executive — the super- 
intendent — who is held responsible for the entire sys- 
tem. He can be held accountable by the board not only 
for the chief purpose of the school system — providing 
the best possible quality of education for all children — 
but also for the general management of money, facili- 
ties, equipment, and materials. 

It logically follows that the administration of busi- 
ness affairs comes under — not adjacent to — the super- 
intendency. The admin istrator in charge reports di- 
rectly to the superintendent and is a member of his 
leadership team. His relationship to the superintendent 
tends to be as close as that of any other major depart- 
ment or division head. It should be a “one-to-one” 
relationship unhampered by any intervening layer of 
administ rative structure. 

If tire line and staff dichotomy prevails, the admin- 
istrator of business affairs is a staff officer. His chief 
role is to deliver business services to all segments of 
the school system efficiently, promptly, and in con- 
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fornnmce with the (educational purposes and objectives 
of rhc system. He does not exercise line authority over 
other departments and divisions. Rather, his office 
serves their requirements. His authority extends only 
over those within his department. 

Being at cabinet level, the administrator of business 
affairs lias an opportunity to share in the formation of 
top-level decisions, many perhaps not technically of a 
business nature. Because of this general involvement 
in management determinat ions guiding the educational 
enterprise, the head of business affairs must be 
equipped with breadth and depth of training, experi- 
ence, and background. 

His contacts with the board of education are through 
the superintendent. He is generally required to attend 
board meetings, particularly when business affairs 
items are under consideration. In most instances, the 
superintendent will expect the administrator of busi- 
ness affairs to carry the burden of presentation on 
these matters. At no time is it wise or proper for the 
head of business affairs to make “end runs” around the 
superintendent either on his own initiative or in re- 
sponse to overtures of board members. This does not 
mean that direct contacts are not to be made between 
the business affairs administrator and board members. 
When the occasion requires them, however, they should 
be made with the complete knowledge and consent of 
tlie superintendent. It is important that all parties fully 
understand and concur with the wisdom of this mode 
of operation, which is generally conceded to be essen- 
tial for the best operation of the school system. 

Relationships with Professional Colleagues . Cabinet- 
level status implies that relationships with colleagues 
should be free, friendly, and unfettered. Lines of access 
should be unhampered by bureaucratic procedures or 
red tape. Business functions cannot be carried out in 
isolation or as compartmentalized activities. As noted 
previously, they interrelate with all other functions, 
including instruction, curriculum, and staff personnel. 
This complex interrelatedness requires the head of each 
department- or division to resist any temptation to 
operate unilaterally, to seek preferential status, or to 
expect the superintendent to grant VIP treatment to 
his concerns. Interdepartmental friction and conflict 
weaken the stamina of the school system and decrease 
its capacity to provide educational services. 

Community Relationships. As the superintendency 
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4s educational 
programs continue 
to increase in 
complexity , the 
business administra- 
tor must develop the 
means of utilizing 
the expertise of the 
instructional staff in 
defining educational 
programs in terms 
of economic input 
and output . 



The school cannot 
carry on its 
operations in isola- 
tion f>'om the human 
resources available 
either locally or 
regionally. Business 
planning operations 
should utilize the 
information and 
expertise of business 
leaders , urban 
planners T and others 
who can assist in 
forecasting the 
school 1 s operational 
needs. 
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Increased -federal, 
state, and regional 
activity in educa- 
tional programs can 
be expected in the 
next decade , with an 
accompanying 
movement toward 
collaboration of 
schools with other 
agencies in adminis- 
tering programs. 
Schools serving as 
centers for several 
community agencies 
complementing and 
cooperating with the 
school curriculum 
arc already in 
existence. 



Inis become a complex of many diverse operational 
functions, the need lias increased for the superin- 
tendent to have able lieutenants to represent him not 
only within the confines of the school system, blit in 
the community as well. The administrator of business 
affairs is being called upon increasingly to speak for 
the school system in the community on many phases of 
the business function. He is being asked to interpret 
needs and requirements, explain operations, justify 
decisions, and respond to community concerns about 
his area of operation. This dimension of his duties 
should be given significant priority. 

Communications media have come to expect the 
business affairs administrator to be the souree of in- 
formation on all phases of business management. 
Ability to field difficult questions of perceptive and 
probing reporters and to appear calm and collected be- 
fore the TV camera are prime requirements of the job. 

Community interest in school business affairs is more 
intense and persistent than ever before. The school 
system’s ability to give a good account of its business 
management acumen and effectiveness rests upon the 
ability of the administrator of business affairs to con- 
duct a thoroughly competent and effective department 
and — equally important — to communicate its accom- 
plishments to the community. 

Relationships with State and Federal Agencies. Be- 
ginning about the middle of the 1960’s, a new force 
became significant in the business management of 
school systems. This was the stepped-up federal as- 
sistance to schools^ especially programs and projects 
under the Elementary and Seoondaiy Education Act. 
Managing allocated federal funds and accounting for 
their expenditure fell to the administrator of business 
affairs. The complicated procedures governing expendi- 
tures and the involvement of many pei’sons at state and 
federal levels in the management of these programs 
added to his work load. His relationships with state 
and federal agencies markedly multiplied as a result 
of their increased aid to education. 

Moving Up the Promotional Ladder 

An ample quantity of both professional preparation 
and qualifying experience should be prerequisites for 
appointment to positions as school business admin- 
istrators. Professional preparation in this area was 
first made available in the summer of 1926 when a 
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course in school business administration was offered at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Today many 
colleges and universities offer course work in this area, 
and many graduate courses required of educational ad- 
ministration students include some facets of business 
management. 

A substantial number of today’s administrators of 
school business affairs have been trained primarily 
with majors in business administration, engineering, 
architecture, accounting, law, and other areas not gen- 
erally believed to be preparational fields per se for 
entry into school business affairs. However, it is esti- 
mated that about 75 percent have had some experi- 
ence in education prior to assuming their positions. 
There are, of course, notable examples of individuals 
who have gained claim to a status of top-flight school 
business administrator solely on the basis of long and 
successful practical experience. Nevertheless, a sound 
program of professional preparation offers a surer 
promise of success on the job. 

Preparational Requirements. While it is difficult, if 
not inadvisable, to recommend precise requirements in 
the preparation of individuals for a position develop- 
ing and expanding as rapidly as is that of the admin- 
istrator for business affairs, the following elements are 
considered essential in a comprehensive program of 
professional development : 

1. At least a baccalaureate degree; preferably a 
graduate degree 

2. A balanced program of courses including school 
business administration, law, accounting and finance, 
plant operation, plant planning and construction, cur- 
riculum, school management, personnel administration, 
and electives in general education 

3. A one-year internship following completion of the 
above course work 

4. Additional specialization as new functions are 
initiated, e.g., inservice seminars in data processing, 
program budgeting, and other areas 

5. Experience in teaching or some aspect of educa- 
tional service 

0. Work experience in business or industry 

7. Experience, if possible, in some phase of school 
administration or supervision. 

These recommendations may seem demanding, but 
because of the requirements of con tempo rary school 
business affairs, and because this position may be the 
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training ground for the 1 , superintendency. there is good 
reason to make prepa rational requirements rigorous 
and exacting. 

Pi'omotabiWy . Although the specific expertise, de- 
sired in a prospective superintendent varies with the 
situation, time, and board of education involved, the 
administrator for business affairs is in a desirable posi- 
tion when seeking a superintendence. Because the 
business function is an essential part of all the activ- 
ities in an educational system, lie 1ms most likely been 
involved to some degree with all aspects of the udmin- 
istntion of a school district. He also will generally 
have a sound knowledge of finance and business prac- 
tices, which is appealing to a school board in its in- 
creasingly difficult task of providing funds for an 
expanding educational program. 

This is not to say that all boards seek a business- 
oriented and business-trained individual as super- 
intendent. Many boards will be looking for a curricu- 
lum specialist, a personnel specialist, a building man, 
or a known innovator. However, the training and 
experience of the business administrator do provide 
excellent stepping stones to the su peri ut cadency. 

During recent years some influential voices have 
been raised in behalf of a new kind of superintendent, 
one primarily skilled in large organization manage- 
ment. As school systems grow in size and complexity, 
as budgets soar, ns bureaucratic tendencies mount, the 
capability of the superintendent to deliver efficient and 
effective educational services is severely taxed. Large 
city systems, especially, seem most susceptible to these 
strains. What is needed, it is argued, is a top-level 
manager. Advocates of this point of view, in hiring 
a business administrator as superintendent, seek man- 
agement skill comparable to that needed to head large 
business and industrial corporations. Without debat- 
ing the pros and eons of this viewpoint, it is obvious 
that those who hold the position of head of business 
affairs are likely to possess more of the elements of this 
type of management expertise than any other mem- 
ber of the superintendent’s leadership team. 

Evaluation 

In some respects it is easier to evaluate persons em- 
ployed in school business administration than in other 
positions of administrative responsibility. It is the 
business administrator’s responsibility to assure that 
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the financial affairs of the school system are in order, 
and these affairs are under constant scrutiny. His ac- 
tivities are recorded and open to official audit as well 
as to public questioning. 

However, even though the top business administra- 
tor’s technical competence may be measured in more or 
less objective terms, there is still the question of how 
well lie functions as n member of the “administrative 
team.” It is in this area that informal evaluation by the 
superintendent and/or members of the board takes 
place. What is the business administrator’s relationship 
with them? How do they perceive his relationships 
with other staff members and the community? What 
quality of advice does he provide the superintendent 
and board in the business administration sphere and 
on matters of general importance to the educational 
program’s direction? 

It is true that the mortality rate in this position is 
relatively low. Once a business aff ail’s administrator 
has established that he possesses certain technical skills 
and is capable of guiding the financial affairs of the 
system, the school board is usually hesitant to replace 
him, because there is a considerable amount of detail 
and routine involved in the financial operation of a 
school system which is jeopardize^ by a turnover in 
personnel. 

Rewards, Satisfactions, and Liabilities 

In addition to the prospect of advancing to the 
superintendency and the increasing financial compen- 
sation, there arc less tangible rewards available to 
the administrator of business affairs. These include 
satisfaction in the performance of an essential service 
in the educational system, in the development and 
training of young professionals in the area of business 
administration, in the development of a tear* provid- 
ing a support service for the instructional program, 
iii serving as a rcpi’esentative of the educational enter- 
prise to the outside public, and in being a key mem- 
ber of the administrative team that establishes goals, 
objectives, and procedures to be pursued by the school 
system. 

As with other positions of responsibility, there are 
also certain liabilities associated with the position of 
business affairs administrator. These include keeping 
long hours, working against deadlines, being account- 
able for the results of both long- and short-range plan- 
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school system is 
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the organization t he 
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i{ hreaJc away" for 
continued education 
and recreational 
vacation time. 



liing efforts, and being the focal point in the decision- 
making process when dollars influence the ultimate 
decision. 

llecause of the year-round demands of the financial 
operation of a school system, the lack of trained per- 
sonnel, and the often small number of staff members 
assigned to this function, it is difficult for the chief 
business affairs administrator in a school system to 
“break away” for sabbatical leaves and continuing edu- 
cation, let alone for personal vacations of any extended 
duration. This lack of an opportunity to recharge his 
batteries is possibly the greatest liability faced by the 
public school administrate** of financial affairs. 



Summary 

The administrator for business affairs, who once 
played a semiclerical role as the handler of admin- 
istrative details for the hoard of education, has evolved 
into a highly specialized and important meir.ber of the 
superintendent’s administrative team. The effective in- 
cumbent in this position today is a leader who is well 
trained and competent in decision making. He has 
high-level managerial responsibilities as well as staff 
responsibilities as an adviser to the superintendent 
concerning financial affairs iid matters of general im- 
portance to the educational nrogram. He is at the same 
time a specialist in the financial operation of the sys- 
tem, a director of the logistical support component 
of the system, a consultant and adviser to the in- 
structional and administrative staff, an implementer 
of innovations in financial planning and operations, 
a practitioner of good public and human relations, 
and an active participant in the decision-making and 
policy-development processes within the system. 
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Profile II — Desirable Changes 

Assistant Superintendent, 
Business Affairs : 

Provide more time for pro- 
fessional growth and devel- 
opment , develop better 
procedures for relating the 
educational product to cost , 
clarify role of top business 
administrator , develop better 
programs of perseiwice 
preparations 



II a poll were taken of the school business adminis- 
trators across the nation, it is likely that they would 
identify an endless list of desirable changes in their 
role, based on their individual experiences. The sug- 
gestions that follow represent the views of those in- 
volved in this study. Other evaluators of the position 
would probably stress other things they would like to 
see changed. 

The proposals that follow are grouped into four 
general categories: (a) preservice training, (b) clarifi- 
cation of role, (c) improvement of techniques related 
to the budgetary process and financial procedures, and 
(d) development of inservice opportunities to enhance 
professional growth. 

Preservice Training 

As stated earlier, today’s business administrator 
probably has a combination of training and experi- 
ence in both professional education and business man- 
agement. As he advances in his career and assumes 
the top business position in a school system, it is im- 
perative that he have behind him sufficiently broad 
experience to enable him to analyze and interpret the 
environment and social milieu of which the educa- 
tional system is a part. He, as the top business adminis- 
trator, must have more than the technical training 
needed to handle the finances of the school system if 
he is to provide professional leadership in the transla- 
tion of the tax dollar into a sound educational pro- 
gram for the future. 
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Clarification of Role 

The role of the top business administrator ill a 
school system must be clearly defined. He is now 
a source of ideas related to system objectives, a facilita- 
tor of the educational program, an implementor of 
new techniques and programs designed to enhance the 
operations of all segments of the organization. He 
should no longer be seen onl^ as the purchaser of 
etpiipioe it and payer of bills. Pie must demonstrate 
expertise in the area of finance and the expenditure of 
funds that may be tapped by the other members of the 
administrative team. lie can no longer be viewed as the 
keeper of the purse who complicates rather than assists 
the efforts of these individuals to accomplish educa- 
tional objectives. 

Improvement of Techniques 

The increased competition for the public tax dollar 
is placing a greater demand on educators in general 
and business administrators in particular to justify 
educational expenditures. The public is demanding 
greater evidence of return for the dollars spent on 
education. 

The business administrator needs assistance from 
individuals in research, curriculum, instruction, tech- 
nology, psychology, and other areas if he is to develop 
budgetary procedures that will explain the costs of 
education in terms of services rendered and the product 
produced. It is imperative that these other fields of 
specialization be involved in the development of the 
desired techniques to ensure that the cost factor is not 
emphasized at the expense of the educational product 
— the child. 

Inservice Opportunities and Professional Growth 

School boards and superintendents must recognize 
the pace at which the field of school business adminis- 
tration is expanding and assure that their business 
administrator is given ample time to update his train- 
ing and continue his professional growth. Provisions 
should be made for released time so that he may attend 
conferences, return to school, and maintain contact 
with all aspects of the educational program, not only 
in his own system but across the state and nation as 
well. 
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Challenges To Be Met 

As a member of the leadership team, the head of 
school business affairs must assume his proportionate 
share of responsibility for solving many problems 
which are outside the normal boundaries of business 
affairs. Formalized negotiations with teachers and 
other employees* de facto segregation, decentralization 
and community control of schools, allegations of irrel- 
evant educational services, bureaucratic administra- 
tive structures and practices, overall management in- 
effectiveness, accountability in business and fiscal mat- 
ter and in educational service — these typify the kinds 
of problems facing school administration today. The 
list could be extended. 

The chief business affairs executive must be ready to 
advise on the business aspects and implications of 
decisions in these areas, but he must go well beyond 
this point, He must be a generalist in the broader 
aspects of school administration, helping the super- 
intendent arrive at the wisest decisions in each of these 
critical and complex areas. Therefore, he must broaden 
the scope of his knowledge and competence in school 
administration. 

The inevitability of change is the one certainty the 
school business affairs administrator — or a y other 
member of the leadership team, for that master — can 
count on. Change and upheaval tend to frustrate the 
coolest administrator, unless he has learned co accept 
and accommodate to the rigors of rapid change. This is 
an intangible imperative but a vital one. Tough prob- 
lems won’t go away. Satisfactory solutions won’t come 
easily. Hopefully, preservice and inservice training 
will stress the importance of the leadership qualities 
of patience, forbearance, objectivity, sensitivity, and 
poise. It may well be that the effectiveness of deci- 
sions in the difficult areas of school administration will 
be determined more by the temperament of the deci- 
sion makers than by the substance of the decisions 
themselves. Thus, the intangible qualities of leader- 
ship style become critically important in the training, 
selection, performance, and evaluation of the busi- 
ness affairs administrator. 
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Profile I — Current Status 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Personnel Services: 
Recruiter , selector , appointer , 
deployer , developer of per- 
sonnel; oiiginator of person- 
nel policies , procedures , 'wm? 
programs; counselor and 
adviser on personnel prob- 
lems; salary administrator , 
performance evaluator , cora- 
municator and interpreter 
of personnel actions; con- 
sultant in negotiation; 
contributor to advancement 
of personnel administration. 



The individual in charge of staff personnel functions 
lias traditionally concerned himself with employment 
of school personnel — chiefly the certificated staff. Em- 
ployment is his oldest function and the one that most 
frequently justified the creation of a separate division 
or department to carry out personnel activities. After 
World War II, many superintendents of schools found 
it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to devote 
enough time and energy to recruiting, selecting, and 
employing increasing numbers of personnel. Demand 
became enormous, supply increasingly inadequate. The 
exigencies of the superintendency multiplied to so 
great an extent that personnel management as a sep- 
arate function became more and more necessary. 

Personnel administration in the beginning focused 
on the need to develop better procedures to select teach- 
ers in large city systems. In May 1940 a small group 
of examiners from the larger cities in the east and 
representatives from the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Cooperative Test Service, and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, held a two-day meeting in 
Washington, D.C., to discuss the selection process, 
especially the examining procedures. This meeting 
marked the beginning of a national body concerned 




with employment of school personnel. Its earliest name 
was the National Conference of Teacher Examiners. 
In 1945 the name was changed to the American Con- 
ference of Teacher Examiners, due to the participation 
of representatives from Montreal. 

For the first ten years, the American Conference of 
Teacher Examiners was chiefly concerned with the 
testing aspects of teacher selection. At a meeting in 
Cincinnati in 1950, the name of the organization was 
changed to the American Association of Examiners 
and Administrators of Educational Personnel, reflect- 
ing the broadening of the interests of the organization 
to include non testing procedures in the selection of 
teachers. With the advent of the fifties, more school 
systems were forming personnel departments, but they 
tended to use selection techniques that relied primarily 
upon careful analysis of transcripts of credits, student 
teaching records, professional references, and oral in- 
terviews. The addition of personnel directors to the 
Association, many of whom were not convinced of 
the necessity of establishing eligibility for selection by 
means of scores on tests, generated many heated discus- 
sions in the early 1950’s regarding the pros and cons of 
selection by means of examining procedures. In Dallas 
in 1959, the name of the Association was changed once 
again, becoming the American Association of School 
Pei'sonnel Administrators, Membership in AASPA 
has grown from 16 in 1940 to over 700 in 1970, with 
representatives from 46 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada. This growth attests to the expansion 
of school personnel administration as a recognized 
component of general school management during the 
last quarter century. 

During the years from 1940 to 1970, the scope of 
school personnel administration widened beyond the 
basic function of employment to include placement, 
assignment, development, evaluation, policy and pro- 
cedure formulation, record keeping, salary adminis- 
tration, adjustment counseling, negotiation, and other 
activities. Some of these became total responsibilities 
of personnel administration*, others were shared with 
other departments of the school system. 

Major Functions 

School systems vary in the scope of their programs 
in personnel administration. Some perceive personnel 
management in broad perspective and let it assume 
/ comprehensive responsibilities. Other systems keep the 
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range of personnel activities limited to the older and 
more traditional functions. The 16 functions described 
below represent the ones most frequently performed 
by the personnel officer. 

1. Employment. Staff procurement is often the dom- 
inant function. Being the oldest function, it has tended 
to consume the most time and effort and the largest 
portion of the personnel budget. Staff procurement 
usually has been regarded bv the superintendent and 
the board of education as the raison (Vetre for the per- 
sonnel department or division. 

2. Placement. This function is not always the total 
responsibility of the personnel office. It is often a shared 
concern of general administrators, especially princi- 
pals, appropriate administrators in the central office, 
and the personnel office. Perhaps the question of most 
significance is noc who performs the placement function 
but how well it is done. The prime concern is to formu- 
late good placement criteria — guidelines that foster 
personalization in placement. Often just the reverse 
prevails: the person is required to fit the position. 
Compromises have to be made in achieving effective 
placements, but the goal should be to make the best 
match possible between person and position. The per- 
sonnel administrator usually has the major responsi- 
bility for guiding the placement process and making it 
as effective and productive as humanly possible. 

3. Assignment. It is important to be placed properly, 
but equally important that the specific grade level or 
subject matter assignment is made. Normally princi- 
pals make assignments, but standards or criteria for 
making good assignments often are developed in the 
personnel department. Guidance generally emanates 
from this source. The principal needs to be provided 
with complete records and personnel data regarding 
the teacher, but he also profits from recommendations 
from those who were involved in the employment of 
the individual. Normally these are a responsibility of 
the personnel office. 

4. Administration of Personnel Office. While estab- 
lishing and administering an efficient personnel office 
may appear to be a function not as significant as other 
important personnel activities, a well -organized and 
effective personnel office is an indispensable require- 
ment of effective personnel management. Complete 
files containing all relevant records and documents are 
indispensable, as is efficient management of correspond- 
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ence. Work flow must be smooth and efficient. The 
clerical staff must be adequate in size and highly 
skilled in personnel administration. Often judgments 
of the effectiveness of the entire personnel function 
are formed from impressions gained by and through 
contacts with the staff of the personnel office. Thus, 
the adequacy, efficiency, and expertness of the staff 
are of the highest importance and are one of the per- 
sonnel administrator’s prime concerns. 

o. Administration of Personnel Rules and Regula- 
tions, Among all the functions performed, the admin- 
istration of personnel rules and regulations may seem 
the most mundane and dull. Sometimes this is true. It 
depends upon the value system under which the per- 
sonnel administrator operates. If he is an overzealous 
literalist who perceives rules and regulations as holy 
writ, this function can become a heavy-handed legalis- 
tic exorcise — a deadening adherence to rulebook ritual. 
Rules and regulations exist to ensure consistency and 
comparability in personnel management, but there 
must be room for some degree of flexibility and the 
exercise of a reasonable range of administrative judg- 
ment in their application. 

Rules and regulations are made for people, not the 
reverse. The personnel administrator must make sure 
that all personnel under his direction — noncer title ated 
as well as certificated — apply rules and regulations 
fairly, appropriately, and always with a keen sense of 
appreciation of the effect interpretations will have 
upon the individuals concerned. 

The range of areas for which rules and regulations 
are needed is usually broad and inclusive. Typical areas 
include the following: 

Appointment 
Health examinations 
Certification 

Temporary appointments 
Assignments 
Transfers 
Promotion 
Demotion 
Evaluation 
Probation 



Dismissal 

Salaries 

Absences 

Leaves 

Grievances 

Negotiations 

Substitute service 

Growth credit 

Personnel records 

Other 



(>. Staff U tilization . The word “utilization” is disliked 
by some people who, taking it to mean exploitation or 
some form of servitude, believe that it is inappro- 
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priate for professional people to be “used.” This does 
not have to be the meaning of the term “staff utiliza- 
tion.” Quite the contrary. The better connotation of 
the term is that the individual possesses valuable assets 
and resources which should be utilized as fully as 
possible. The individual is a human resource. His 
knowledge, skills, and potential must be given the full- 
est opportunity for fulfillment. Instead of “using” 
him, the organization endeavors to open up avenues 
for him to function fully. 

In application, then, staff utilization embraces induc- 
tion into the school system, a careful program of orien- 
tation, systematic evaluation techniques that stimulate 
growth and development, opportunities for advance* 
ment, leadership development, and wise placement and 
assignment policies and procedures to ensure an equi- 
table allocation of human resources among all schools 
and units of the organization. 

7, Administration of Substitute Teacher Services. 
This function at first glance may not seem as sig- 
nificant as others in the spectrum of personnel func- 
tions, but it is actually a very important element. 
The incidence of need to place substitutes in classrooms 
is great in most systems, especially large ones. Absen- 
teeism, for a variety of reasons, is often high. Unless 
competent substitutes are available, quality instruction 
is interrupted and weakened. The personnel depart- 
ment should give almost as much energy and attention 
to substitute teachers as to regular staff in recruiting, 
orienting, developing, placing, and supervising. Very 
often substitute service is an avenue through which one 
qualifies for regular appointment and full-time service. 

Personnel management of substitute service is not 
greatly unlike that for the regular staff, embracing 
sound procedures in employment, placement, salary ad- 
ministration, record keeping, evaluation of perform- 
ance, inservicc training, fringe benefits, and all the 
other personnel activities that apply to regular staff 
members. 

8. Adjustment Counseling. This is a relatively re- 
cent, and not yet completely accepted, responsibility of 
the personnel department. The concept of adjustment 
counseling is bused on the assumption that teachers and 
other personnel, especially in larger, more complicated, 
more impersonal school systems, may encounter per- 
sonal, emotional, or mental health problems which, if 
left unattended, become deterrents to effective perfor- 
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malice. Staff members experiencing these difficulties re- 
quire help. They need a place they can go to have a 
hearing in a non threatening atmosphere and hopefully 
obtain some degree of relief or help. 

Above the needs of the teacher is the welfare of 
youngsters. This urgency makes adjustment counseling 
a function of the utmost importance. Preventive meas- 
ures are perhaps even more vital than trying to provide 
counseling help after the difficulty has developed. Pro- 
gressive personnel departments have moved to add this 
function to the range of their services. They are work- 
ing to identify working conditions, administrative- 
teacher behavior patterns, and management practices 
that may produce undue pressures and contribute to the 
rise of mental and emotional problems. They strive to 
“take a stitch in time.” to prevent the conditions that 
may give rise to these problems. 

0. Personnel Reporting . Another function of the 
personnel administrator is to compile and disseminate 
more and better personnel data, including — 

• Projections of personnel needs, both short- and long- 
range. 

• Turnover studies with causes analyzed. 

• Analyses of recruitment costs. 

• Personnel action reports (e.g„ number and types of 
applications, interviews, appointments, transfers, re- 
tirements) . 

• Comparative data studies, i.e., analyses of personnel 
actions as compared with data from other school 
systems. 

These kinds of data help the personnel administrator 
to assess more validly the productivity of current em- 
phases in Ills department and to make more promising 
personnel plans for the future. 

10. Evaluation . Evaluation of performance produc- 
tivity, though not usually a primary function of the 
personnel department, often is a collateral responsibil- 
ity. The personnel departments task usually is coordi- 
nation of the various steps in the process. This includes 
preparation of forms and materials, orientation of new 
personnel, inservice training in the use of the pro- 
cedures, record keeping, counseling with evaluatees and 
evaluators, and working with advisory committees of 
teachers in the modification and revision of the process. 
The personnel administrator often is expected to 
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provide leadership in the development of new evalua- 
tion procedures. To do so requires the development of 
knowledge and expertise in the theory and practice of 
evaluation. 

11. Liaison I'esponsibilities. Personnel administrators 
more and more have come to hold peer-level status 
among other administrators and supervisors in the 
making of top-level educational decisions. Thus, the 
‘‘voice of personnel” is increasingly being heal’d in the 
educational “councils” of the school system. While these 
duties are time consuming, they are among the most 
important activities of any personnel department. 

There are other liaison duties: attending committee 
meetings of various kinds, giving speeches, attending 
professional meetings, performing special assignments 
for the superintendent, and representing the school 
system on various occasions when personnel adminis- 
tration is a topic of concern. 

Liaison responsibilities sometimes seerr to crowd out 
other more relevant peisonnel activities, but to the 
extent that they provide an opportunity to promote 
personnel administration, they may be some of the most 
productive activities of the department. 

12. Employee Relations. While collective negotiation 
is a rather recent development and as yet not a sta- 
bilized pioccss in nil school systems, it has significant 
implications for school personnel administration. For 
example, the following issues are of vital importance 
to the personnel administrator: 

• Will personnel standards for staff employment and 
utilization bo dictated at the negotiation table with 
the chief personnel administrator being more or less 
bypassed? If so, what effect will this development 
have upon the quality and maintenance of person- 
nel standards? 

• Will the placement and assignment of teachers be 
governed largely — if not completely — bv negotiated 
agreement rather than hy the application of per- 
sonnel principles and standards which reflect the 
blending of experience and sound personnel man- 
agement concepts? 

• Are teacher organizations likely to demand and get 
through negotiation a level of autonomy that will 
reduce personnel administrators to the status of 
"professional errand boys” whose chief duty will 
he merely to implement negotiated contracts? 
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These and other questions point to the changes that 
are taking place in employee relationships in school 
systems where collective negotiation has become a 
highly formalized and often adversary process. 

This is not an effort to argue against collective nego- 
tiation or to lament its spread. However, it is important 
for negotiators to consider carefully the implications of 
decisions in the area of personnel administration. The 
peisonnel administrator needs to be involved in the 
negotiation process either directly or in a consultant 
role. 

Personnel administrators have a variety of opinions 
about their roles in negotiation. Some are very hesitant 
about getting directly involved. Others perceive them- 
selves as being able to offer valuable assistance in nego- 
tiation either at the table or in the role of expert wit- 
ness when personnel items are being considered. 

Employee relations is a personnel function of the 
utmost importance, and the personnel administrator 
must not be left out of negotiation dialogue between 
top-level administrators and leaders of teacher organi- 
zations when matters of great significance to good per- 
sonnel administration are being considered. 



13. Salary Administration. As has been pointed out, 
decisions regarding salaries and other economic matters 
are increasingly being reached through collective nego- 
tiation. The danger is that the personnel administrator 
may become merely an implementer of decisions that 
have been made by others. 

The personnel administrator should be involved in 
decision making on salary matters and should use his 
influence and counsel to see that the decisions reflect 
sound compensation principles, a sense of equity, de- 
fensible relationships between and among levels of 
positions, and recognition of qualitative and quantita- 
tive differences among job classifications. Unless con- 
siderations of these kinds are built into salary determi- 
nations, whether through the collective negotiation 
process or by more traditional methods, it becomes 
difficult to administer salaries fairly and consistently. 

There is probably no area of school personnel ad- 
ministration as sensitive as salary administration. It 
often is the responsibility of the personnel department 
to explain and interpret the provisions of salary sched- 
ules, to make possible adjustments where inequities 
develop, to identify areas of deficiency in salary sched- 
ules, and to propose revisions as the occasion arises. 



This is , by all odds , 
one of the most 
critical areas in 
school administra- 
tion . A personnel 
administrator who 
does a good job in 
salary administration 
is invaluable to the 
superintendent . 
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Most nc (jo tinted 
contracts fin; largely 
iv cl f<t vc -oriented in 
content insofar as 
personnel matters 
arc concerned. There 
is still a lot of 
latitude to cover in 
personnel rules 
and regulations. 



14. Administration of Personnel Provisions of Ne- 
gotiated Contracts. Negotiated contracts between rep- 
resentatives of teachers organizations and the board of 
education are becoming lengthy and tend to contain 
more and moro provisions related to personnel admin- 
istration. While principals are held largely responsible 
for contract implementation, central office administra- 
tors are also involved. The personnel office normally is 
given the task of making certain that all personnel 
items are carefully carried ont. 

Contract implementation is a sensitive responsibility. 
Breach of contract either advertently or inadvertently 
induced may lead to the filing of a grievance, the 
resolution of which may entail a heavy expenditure of 
time, energy, and goodwill. 

Tt is interesting to note that teacher negotiation 
teams are constantly seeking to get more and more per- 
sonnel provisions in the written contract. Personnel 
handbooks are thus being replaced by the negotiated 
agreements. It is only logical that the personnel office 
should monitor the implementation process and make 
sure that negotiated commitments are fulfilled by the 
school system. It should be recognized, however, that 
implementation of these, contract items tends to circum- 
scribe the personnel administrators’ latitude for free- 
dom in applying rules and regulation? to fit individual 
cases or circumstances. Implementation becomes more 
or less routine because the negotiating parties generally 
define the, boundary limits for carrying out the terms 
of the contract. Nevertheless, the personnel office is 
obliged to be very careful in seeing that all personnel 
provisions are fully implemented. 

15. Developing Personnel Policies and Procedures . 
There is a good chance that the personnel office will be 
obliged to develop many personnel policies and pro- 
ved in -os. despite the growing tendency for these matters 
to be negotiated. In carrying out this function, the per- 
sonnel department puts policies and procedures in 
v.riting and makes them easily accessible to all per- 
sonnel. The language is made clear and concise to 
reduce possibilities of misinterpretation and misun- 
derstanding. 

Staff involvement in policy and procedures develop- 
ment is regarded as essential. Decisions are arrived at 
cooperatively so that the final result may reflect a bal- 
anced judgment of staff and administration. 

Board of education rules and regulations should not 
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be confused with operational personnel policies and 
procedures. The former are broad guidelines; the latter 
are more specific and carry out the spirit and intent of 
the general board policy or regulation. In a sense, per- 
sonnel policies and procedures are extensions of board 
policies and regulations. 

Care is exercised to see that personnel policies and 
procedures are systematically interpreted to staff and 
that there are ample provisions for implementation. 
The orientation program for new teachers generally 
gives an opportunity to present and explain relevant 
personnel policies and procedures. A periodic review 
and revision process usually is maintained. 

16. Communication . Internal and external commu- 
nications are vital to a sound personnel program. In 
many respects, the former is more important than the 
latter because staff understanding of and confidence in 
personnel administration is absolutely essential if it is 
to fulfill its functions. 

Internal communication methods are the vehicles 
through which good staff relationships are established. 
To achieve the understanding and rapport required, 
staff members must be convinced that integrity, con- 
sistency of treatment, and forthrightness are para- 
mount in all personnel actions. 

One of the best ways many pei’Sonncl administrate rs 
have found to communicate with staff is to encourage 
individuals to come personally to the personnel office 
to discuss concerns and problems, to ask questions, and 
to reflect grass loots viewpoints of staff members as a 
group. The effective personnel office staff is sensitive 
to the importance of being attentive to big and small 
concerns of individuals and of showing genuine respect 
for feelings and attitudes of staff members. This em- 
phasis upon sensitivity to staff members’ concerns is 
not to be confused with benevolent paternalism, which 
will not be accepted. Actually all of these communica- 
tive practices are intended to promote good human 
relations. 

Written and oral communication between the per- 
sonnel office and individual schools and offices is most 
effective in those instances where it is regular, carefully 
conducted, and used to interpret personnel precepts and 
practice. Personnel administrators find it useful to 
visit schools and offices to see what is going on and to 
be available to answer questions in face-to-face contacts 
with staff members. 



Effective communica- 
tions arc by-products 
of good personnel 
relationships. The 
staff member who 
receives prompt and 
responsive personnel 
service tvhen he 
seek’ 8 it generally 
feels communication 
with the personnel 
office is highly 
satisfactory. 



The better the 
service the individual 
receives, the more 
likely he is to develop 
a continuing high 
regard for and trust 
in the personnel 
administrator and 
his staff. 
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As teacher organizations have become more dominant 
and demanding in their interest in personnel adminis- 
tration, personnel administrators have had to look upon 
this phenomenon as other than an unwarranted intru- 
. sion into their domain. They have come to recognize 

hopcthan'anaUtv tliat continuing dialogue with leaders of the teacher 
in most school organization probably is useful to both parties and 
systems. may improve staff relations. 

The most effective external communication proce- 
dures are increasingly designed to interpret the pur- 
poses and actions of the personnel department to the 
community, to enhance the image of the school system, 
and to enable the public to form judgments of the 
appropriateness and adequacy of the personnel pro- 
gram of the system. 

Communication efforts are usually conducted 
through the community and public relations depart- 
ment s( that a well-coordinated program will result. 
The PR office often provides counsel and expertise 
which is exceedingly useful to the personnel office. 

Size of system, resources, commitment to personnel 
administration, and systemwide priorities determine 
the scope and thrust of personnel management for in- 
dividual school systems. The 16 functions we have just 
identified may not be included or stressed in every 
school system. The point in listing them has been to 
emphasize the difference between operational and gen- 
eral guiding functions. 

Trends and Significant Changes in Position 

The assistant superintendent for personnel is 
obliged to be more of a specialist today than in former 
times. 

Collective negotiation has thrust personnel admin- 
istrators into new roles. For example, a recent study 
by the Educational Research Service showed that chief 
negotiators for the administrator-board team are being 
designated and that — 

. . a number of systems ore assigning the responsibil- 
ity to another administrator (other than the superin- 
tendent ), hiring specialists to handle the chief negotia- 
tor role , and in fact in the larger systems this function 
is being handled more and more by a person employed 
full-time to work in the area of collective negotiation ,” 3 

“Educational Research Service. Chief Negotiator for the 
Administrator-Board Team. ERS Information Aid No. 3. Wash- 
ington. D.C. : American Associntion of School Administrators 
and Research Division, National Education Association, 1969. 
l>. I- 
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More significantly for personnel administration, 
however, the ERS study indicated that — 

. . a full-time school employee with primary respon- 
sibility in another area acts as chief negotiator L in 
season The largest number of these persons ( 14 ) rep- 
resents the administrators in charge of personnels 
When the personnel administrator is called upon to 
function in the role of chief negotiator he is obliged to 
develop special insights and skills in this rapidly ex- 
panding area of school administration. These are com- 
petencies of unusual significance, unheard of in earlier 
stages of personnel administration. 

Related to the area of collective negotiation is a need 
for greater expertise in handling grievance procedures 
— whether through negotiation or by means of other 
pioeesses, The personnel administrator is being de- 
pended upon more and more to function in this area. 
A reasonable working knowledge of school law is essen- 
tial. More and more decisions of school administrators 
are being challenged by employees at all levels. Often 
there is no hesitancy in appealing adverse decisions to 
the board of education level — sometimes even to the 
courts. The personnel administrator increasingly may 
be called upon to advise the superintendent and the 
board in these hearings. This is another trend in the 
changing nature of school personnel administration. 

Salary administration has also become a more de- 
manding responsibility. Though salaries are increas- 
ingly determined at the negotiation table, much pre- 
paratory work must be done. This involves collecting, 
analyzing, and interpreting salary data. In some in- 
stances, it may include recommending salary proposals 
to members of the administrator-board team. After 
salary decisions arc negotiated, implementation of these 
determinations often is delegated to the personnel 
office. 

Another trend has been an increase in emphasis on 
personnel counseling. Adjustment problems and routine 
questions concerning some aspect of the individual’s 
working conditions or employment relationships may 
be the subject of counseling sessions with a representa- 
tive of the personnel office. 

Increasing involvement in staff development ac- 
tivities is an additional trend. While inservice training 
is usually a shared responsibility, the personnel ad- 



Thc personnel 
administrator who 
assumes the role of 
chief negotiator 
walk 8 a tightrope 
and may destroy his 
credibility in some 
of the other roles 
he is obliged to play 
in personnel 
administration . 



When school systems 
set up separate 
employee relations 
offices to conduct 
negotiation, these 
functions are usually 
not carried out by 
the personnel office . 



4 Ibid,, p. 2. 



Despite being deeply 
involved in these 
disruptive activities 
the personnel 
administrator should 
strive hard to 
maintain his position 
as a confidant of 
staff members who 
may need his counsel 
and support , 



ministrator is increasingly being expected to give 
guidance and direction in shaping programs of staff 
development, especially at the administrative and su- 
pervisory level. 

Student discontent and militancy have implications 
for personnel administrators, especially in large cities. 
Disruptions in classrooms create adverse teaching con- 
ditions which in turn tend to generate teacher discon- 
tent and low morale. As these conditions intensify, 
employment and retention of personnel become more 
difficult. Parent and community groups may employ 
unorthodox and tension-laden tactics to achieve their 
purposes. Principals and administrative officers often 
are suLjectcd to severe pressures as they attempt to be 
realistically responsive to these demands. Personnel 
administrators, being deeply involved at the central 
office level with other members of the superintendent’s 
leadership team, are inescapably caught up in admin- 
istrative efforts to respond to pupil, parent, and com- 
munity voices of discontent and protest. 

’ In smaller school systems a growing trend in per- 
sonnel administration is to consolidate all personnel 
services in one office. This shift of responsibility for 
noncertificated personnel from the administrator of 
business affairs to the personnel administrator is in 
response to a belief that personnel management prac- 
tices are more equitable and uniform when they are 
under the direction of one administrator rather than 
two. The change, however, adds a new dimension to 
the duties and responsibilities of many personnel ad- 
ministrators. 



Significant Relationships 

Under the team concept, the personnel administrator 
is obliged to spend more time on the coordination of 
personnel activities with all phases of school operations 
and on interrelationship activities both within and out- 
side the school system. Figure 6 illustrates the range 
and frequency of these interactions. 

Relationships with Board of Education . The person- 
nel administrator, depending upon the particular 
school system, has an increasing number of contacts 
with the board of education. These interactions, how- 
ever, are carried out with the knowledge and approval 
of the superintendent. In most instances the super- 
intendent delegates the personnel administrator to be 
his representative and to speak for him on personnel 



matters when contacts are being made with the board 
of education. To the extent that the superintendent has 
confidence in the ability and competence of his top- 
level staff members to represent him in contacts with 
board members, he demonstrates strength as a chief 
school administrator. Although some superintendents 
are still reluctant to let their assistants communicate 
directly with board members, there is a growing tend- 
ency for superintendents to expect their assistants to 
make reports to the board, to analyze operational 
problems, to interpret new programs (in their areas 
of specialization), and to respond to questions and 
reactions of board members to these reports, problems, 
and programs. 

It should be reiterated, however, that contacts with 
the board of education by the personnel administrator 
should always be made with the knowledge and consent 
of the superintendent. 

Relationships with Superintendent . It is a widely 
accepted belief in school personnel administration that 



It is important that 
board member 8 
understand that the 
superintendent has 
delegated liaison 
responsibilities 
to the personnel 
administrator . 



Figure 6 Interrelationships 
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Board of Education 
Superintendent 
Professional Colleagues 
Professional Organizations 

Community Agencies 
Communications Media 
State Agencies 
Federal Agencies 



Major interaction 
Moderate interaction 
Nominal interaction 



It is important to 
understand which is 
which , r.e., whether 
the superintendent 
docs the coaching , 
sometimes calling ihe 
signals to guide the 
“ quarterback ” (ftc 

nc^ofiafkm table. 



Coordinating these 
activities sometimes 
is quite difficult 
when one or more of 
the team members 
operate 
independently. 



the chief personnel administrator should report di- 
rectly to the superintendent and not be obliged to go 
through an intermediary level of administration. In 
response to the logic of this belief, more and more 
school systems have either elevated the personnel ad- 
ministrator to cabinet-level status or have drawn the 
organizational structure to enable him to report di- 
rectly to the superintendent. 

The nature of most activities in personnel adminis- 
tration makes continuing direct communication with 
the superintendent imperative. Personnel actions are 
usually carried out in the name of the superintendent. 
He assumes responsibility for the actions. Therefore, 
it is mandatory that he be thoroughly informed about 
all aspects of personnel management. 

Relationships with the superintendent are both for- 
mal and informal. Size of system, style of operation of 
the superintendent, and pressure of events with which 
the superintendent is obliged to cope determine the 
frequency and nature of the contacts between the per- 
sonnel administrator and the superintendent. 

If the personnel administrator is a member or chair- 
man of the administrative-board negotiation team, 
his contacts with the superintendent of necessity must 
he more frequent and intensive. In some respects this 
relationship may he likened to that of quarterback and 
coach in a football game. As a negotiator, the person- 
nel administrator may also work very closely with the 
board of education or certain of its members. In doing 
so. however, he functions ns the superintendent’s rep- 
resentative. 

Relationships with Professional Colleagues . The 
leadership team concept puts a premium upon close 
working relationships among member’s of the team. 
Personnel management occupies a strategic position in 
the educational enterprise. New instructional or cur- 
riculum programs, administrative developments, pupil 
services endeavors, community relations efforts, human 
relations activities, or business administration projects 
usually call for personnel additions, transfers, or 
changes of some kind. It is essential that close coordi- 
nation exist among all elements of the leadership team 
when these actions take place, but close cooperation is 
important at all other times as well. 

Means used to assure close working relationships in- 
clude meetings of the superintendent’s cabinet, inter- 
departmental sessions, and simple one-to-one confer- 
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ring among leadership team members. The larger the 
system the greater the opportunity for independent 
and unilateral actions by department heads. Such ac- 
tions contribute to misunderstandings, difficulties, and 
interdepartmental jealousies. Breakdowns in commu- 
nication are costly. The accusation of bureaucracy 
sometimes leveled at larger school systems may be 
justified when relationships are strained, inadequate, 
or nonexistent. 

Relationships with Professional Organizations . One 
of the most important developments in recent years has 
been the transformation of teacher organizations, once 
docile, semiactive, and socially-oriented, into dy- 
namic, strongly active, welfare- focused associations. 
This development has had tremendous implications 
for personnel administration. Teachers are disinclined 
to accept strong central office initiatives in the promul- 
gation, institution, and implementation of personnel 
policies and procedures, regardless of how well-inten- 
tioned these efforts may be. Instead, the trend is toward 
participate ry personnel management. Formalized de- 
cision making in the form of collective negotiation is 
increasingly the trend. 

It is therefore essential that the personnel adminis- 
trator understand better the role the teacher organiza- 
tion desires to play in personnel administration. Work- 
ing closely with the organization in a professionally 
responsible manner — not in a resistive, obstructive 
posture — is one of the new dimensions of good school 
personnel administration. 

Many other intrasystem organizations are also in- 
terested in personnel management. These include asso- 
ciations of administrators and supervisors, local units 
of the Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, organizations representing noncertifi- 
cated employees, and ad hoc groups. 

In many communities, such lay groups as labor, 
farm, business, civic, and government organizations 
are very much concerned about school personnel man- 
agement. Business, industrial, and governmental per- 
sonnel associations in larger communities carry on 
activities which may be quite relevant to school per- 
sonnel administration. When this is the case, liaison 
relationships with such groups often are useful and 
productive. 

At the state and national levels, counterparts of some 
local organizations may have a keen interest in school 
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personnel administration. In recent years, state associa- 
tions of school personnel administrators have been 
formed to foster and promote more iffective personnel 
management practices. The American Association of 
School Personnel Administrators, at the national level, 
lias become a potent force in this effort. 

Personnel administrators are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the importance of these organizations and 
are finding better ways of capitalizing upon their con- 
tributions to the improvement of school personnel 
management. 

Relationships with Community Agencies . Commu- 
nities vary a great deal in the extent to which they have 
community agencies with an interest in school person- 
nel administration. The larger the community the 
greater the number and significance of community 
agencies. 

Community action agencies in the decade of the 
sixties came to exert considerable influence upon school 
pei-sonnel administration. Usually their interests were 
in the areas of equal employment standards, increas- 
ing opportunities for minority personnel to obtain 
leadership positions, and widening efforts to promote 
staff integration. Civil liberties organizations intensi- 
fied their interests in and influence over the adminis- 
tration of personnel policies and procedures to safe- 
guard the rights and privileges of individual em- 
ployees. Governmental units, particularly fair employ- 
ment agencies, tended to monitor personnel employ- 
ment. placement, and staff utilization decisions. Closer 
working relationships with these groups became es- 
sential. Other community agencies formed during the 
last 25 years interested themselves in school adminis- 
tration — especially personnel management. These de- 
velopments have made the work of the school per- 
sonnel administrator much more complicated and de- 
manding. 

Relationships with Communications Media . Contacts 
with communications media have traditionally been 
made primarily by the superintendent or his desig- 
nated PR representative. However, the leadership team 
concept of administration dictates a broader view of 
relationships with communications media. 

It is charged by some that educators are getting out 
of touch with parents and the public. Defeat of tax 
levies and bond issues, parent unrest and discontent, 
and alienation of some community groups are cited as 
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manifestations of the growing apart of educators and 
the patrons they serve. If this communications gap is 
a reality, it would seem to follow that relationships 
with the media should be reexamined. Members of the 
leadership team are in an advantageous position to 
buttress the efforts of the superintendent in interpret- 
ing the total program of the school system in a more 
effective manner. 

The personnel administrator is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the need to explain or clarify the pur- 
poses and procedures of the school system’s person- 
nel program to parents and community through news- 
papers, radio, and TV. This requires the develop- 
ment of important personnel data in a meaningful 
manner so that it can be communicated understandably 
by the media. The ability to respond to searching 
questions of persistent newspaper reporters, to appear 
before the TV camera, and to give a clear-cut answer to 
a reporter’s unexpected query are new skills required 
of school personnel administrate i*s. 

Relationships with State and Federal Agencies . 
Personnel administrators have been deeply involved in 
the implementation of state and federal programs, 
especially under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. The procurement and deployment of staff 
for these programs has often been both arduous and 
demanding. Fluctuations in the funding of state and 
federal programs have caused many complications. 

Personnel administrators have had to maintain close 
working relationships with state departments of edu- 
cation and with regional offices of the U.S. Office of 
Education. Not only have contacts multiplied with 
educational agencies, but such agencies as the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the Department of La- 
bor have also mounted projects which have affected 
personnel administrators, such as the Model Cities 
Program. 

While most larger school systems have developed 
offices or departments to administer state and federal 
education programs, many personnel aspects of these 
projects require the direct attention of the personnel 
administrator. In an increasing number of school sys- 
tems, especially in large cities, relationships with state 
and federal agencies have become a very time-consum- 
ing and integral part of personnel administration. 



This is sometimes 
critical . Public 
interest in personnel 
administration and 
decision making 
is on the increase. 
Careful interpreta- 
tion of these matters 
is very important. 



ERIC 
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J becoming an Assistant Superintendent 

Two routes typically are followed in advancing to 
an assistant superintcndcncy in personnel administra- 
tion. One is to advance within the school system from 
a lower classification to the higher rank. Another ave- 
nue — growing in frequency and favor — for an individ- 
ual interested in personnel administration is to pursue 
preparatory graduate work in the field. Developing 
knowledge in personnel administration by this means 
and combining it with general administrative experi- 
ence strengthens the process of advancement into the 
field. 

While many colleges and universities have yet to 
develop comprehensive graduate programs in school 
personnel administration, more emphasis is being given 
to this field in an increasing number of institutions. 
Two other promising developments are occurring. One 
is a broadening of course content to include units in 
business, industrial, and governmental personnel ad- 
ministration and related subjects from other colleges 
or departments in the university. The other is the 
granting of doctorates in personnel administration. 
Only a few universities have moved this far, however. 

School systems tend to promote an individual to the 
post of assistant superintendent for personnel only if 
he has had successful experience in some area of gen- 
eral administration. In a few instances, larger systems 
have recruited poisons to head their departments ^f 
personnel who have demonstrated competence in busi- 
ness, industrial, or governmental personnel manage- 
ment in noneducational enterprises. 

Some systems tend to promote from within the or- 
ganization. Qualifying examinations are often admin- 
istered to interested candidates, either from within or 
outside the system. Eligibility lists are established, and 
appointments are made on the basis of qu alifying scores. 

Regardless of the method of advancement to the 
position of head of the peisonnel component of the 
leadership team, the individual who holds the position 
needs broad knowledge of all the elements of sound 
personnel administration. To be a skilled practitioner, 
he also needs many personal capabilities. 

Knowledge . Breadth and depth in pei’sonnel knowl- 
edge are required. The following basic functions per- 
formed by the personnel administrator indicate the 
scope of this knowledge: employment (recruitment, 
selection, and appointment), deployment (placement 
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and assignment), personnel development (orientation, 
inservice education, evaluation, and promotion), per- 
sonnel management (organizational structure, records, 
procedures, and processes), personnel infomnation 
(data collecting, analysis, interpretation, and report- 
ing), salary administration (comparative studies, ad- 
visement and consultation with superintendent, salary 
scheduling, implementation, and interpretation), re- 
search and development (analysis of existing proce- 
dures. initiation of new personnel techniques, and 
keeping up with personnel trends in noneducational 
and education-related enterprises), and personnel ad- 
justment services (employee problem identification and 
prevention, employee counseling, and personnel prob- 
lems resolution, drawing upon internal and external 
resources) , 

Skills, Effectiveness in applying personnel knowledge 
depends upon the skills of the practitioner. Skills de- 
rive from two sources : from the innate personal quali- 
ties and value system of the individual, and from 
growth and development through experience. 

It would be wrong to argue that all good personnel 
administrators need identical operational skills. Actu- 
ally, there are different styles of operation which are 
equally effective. To a greater or lesser degree, how- 
ever. some of the personal attributes which successful 
personnel administrators appear to need are sensi- 
tivity and empathy, patience and forbearance., integrity 
and dependability, imagination and ingenuity, fairness 
and consistency. This is not to say that these qualities 
are not required of all good administrators, but they 
are of particular usefulness to those whose basic opera- 
tional duties involve people-to-people relationships. 

Skill in planning, organizing, directing, communi- 
cating. and evaluating are equally necessary. Given 
some or most of the personal qualities enumerated 
above, plus time and experience, most, personnel admin- 
istrators develop these, skills abundantly and indelibly. 

Stepping Stone to Superintendency? 

When personnel administration was a less developed 
function, there may have been a greater tendency for 
incumbents in the position to use* it as a stepping stone 
toward the superintendent^. Some very able superin- 
tendents have moved from personnel positions to that 
of chief executive. But as personnel administration be- 
came a more comprehensive function in its own right. 
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This is probably a 
valid assumption for 
most highly trained 
and experienced 
members of the 
superintendent's 
team , Second level 
positions , as they 
gain greater recogni- 
tion and influence , 
become more and 
more attractive . 



This is more and 
more a prime job 
requirement for the 
personnel adminis- 
trator, If he docs not 
like this phase of his 
position , he is in for 
a difficult time . 
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and a more Jiallenging, dynamic, and rewarding one, 
those who advanced to the top position in the field were 
more likely to see themselves as “careerists” than as 
candidates for the superintendency. It is safe to gen- 
eralize that the longer the chief personnel administra- 
tor remains in the position, the more likely he will be 
to develop expertise and to be content to remain as a 
personnel specialist. 

Personnel administration is a good training ground 
for the number one administrative position in a school 
system. It equips the individual to understand people 
and their problems. This is a very important compo- 
nent of top-level management. Undoubtedly there will 
be gaps which experience in personnel administration 
will not fill. Knowledge in finance, business, curriculum, 
instruction, school building construction, and perhaps 
other elements of the chief executive’s range of respon- 
sibilities may have to be learned in other ways. Yet, 
regardless of the primary field from which the new 
superintendent moves, lie will have gaps in his experi- 
ence to fill. 

Assets and Liabilities 

Like most cabinet-level administrators, personnel ad- 
ministrators have been confronted with ever increasing 
leadership pressures. From World War II until the 
close of the 1960’s general staff procurement was a most, 
persistent pressure. Serious imbalances bet ween demand 
for and supply of qualified candidates were a perplex- 
ing problem for almost twenty-five years. Tiie civil 
lights revolution introduced many new and difficult 
demands. Teacher militancy and collective negotiation 
brought new constraints and sharply changed policies 
and procedures of personnel management. The advent 
of federal interest in education, manifested by the hasty 
development of many categorical -type projects, sub- 
jected the personnel administrator to added staffing 
pressures. The fluctuating nature of many of these fed- 
eral programs was an additional complication. 

The larger school systems grew, the more complex 
became the personnel administrator’s job. Much of the 
pressure in the position stems from the fact that it is 
his responsibility generally to counsel with disappoint- 
ed, disgruntled, and irate staff members. The personnel 
office is usually the place where complaints come. Most 
personnel administrators deem it important to try to 
resolve difficult personnel problems so that they will 
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not have to be passed on to the superintendent. This 
buffer role often places the personnel administrator in 
the uncomfortable position of being the reconciler of 
disgruntled clients and the “hatchet man” in dismis- 
sal cases. 

Despite the liabilities of the position, there are com- 
pensating factors. Of all the top-level positions in the 
central staff, the personnel administrator is most likely 
to be the one whom most staff members feel they know 
or at least can come to with their concerns. The per- 
sonnel administrator probably knows more staff mem- 
bers as individuals than the superintendent or any of 
his other top-level assistants. This is a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

Being able to meet the staff requirements of the 
school system, operating the personnel office as a “lis- 
tening post” for employees, sharing in a peer-level role 
in systemwide decision-making activities, having the 
respect and confidence of superiors and colleagues as 
an “expert” in personnel administration, representing 
the school system when personnel matters are at issue, 
and enjoying the satisfaction and stimulation of con- 
tacts with other administrators of personnel in stote 
and national associations are assets which tend to offset 
the liabilities of the position. The former outweigh the 
latter. 

Professional Growth Opportunities 

Most school systems do not have well-defined 
programs of leadership development for their top-level 
administrative pcisonncl. They have been obliged to 
give other developmental needs a higher priority. Pro- 
fessional growth opportunities, therefore, are more “hit 
and miss” than planned. In most instances, growth and 
development are the responsibilities of the individual. 
He achieves professional growth largely on a trial ai\d 
error basis. 

Attendance at professional association meetings fos- 
ters growth. Personnel administrators attend many of 
these meetings — some of a general nature, others pri- 
marily focused on personnel administration. The annual 
conferences of the American Association of School 
Personnel Administrators offer many opportunities for 
personnel administrators to gain insights and up-to- 
date information regarding developments in their field. 

As colleges and universities augment their programs 
of graduate work in personnel administration, this 
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source* of developmental opportunity may become more 
widely utilized by personnel administrators. The great- 
est deterrent to participation tends to be the inability 
of the individual to take sufficient time off to enroll in 
graduate work, especially during the regular school 
year. 

Another source of opportunity for cabinet-level ad- 
ministrators to participate in short-term seminars and 
clinics, in a variety of professional growth activities, 
is the National Academy for School Executives, spon- 
sored by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. An increasing number of personnel adminis- 
trators are participating in these programs. 

Participation in T op-Level Decision Making 

While practices vary among school systems, the trend 
is toward participation of the chief personnel admin- 
istrator in cabinet-level decisions. Such participation is 
more likely in larger systems than in smaller ones. The 
incidence of participation by the personnel administra- 
tor was shown in Chapter 1. 

The personnel implications of many top-level deci- 
sions require his participation. His advice and counsel 
are needed too in other areas. It can be concluded, 
therefore, that the voice of personnel administration 
has come to be recognized as an important com- 
ponent in most high-level decisions. 

Evaluation, 

Most school systems do not systematically and care- 
fully evaluate the performance of personnel adminis- 
trators, or of other cabinet-level administrators, for 
that matter. Evaluations, if made at all, are usually 
in the form of unilateral ratings by the individuals 
immediate superior. A checklist type of assessment is 
most commonly used. 

It is doubtful that this type of evaluation serves as 
an impetus for professional growth and development, 
inasmuch as it is basically postperforinaiice rating. 
Most plans of evaluation of leadership performance 
need overhauling, and where no organized program 
exists, efforts might well be undertaken to institute 
effective procedures. 

Job Security 

The mortality rate for top-level positions in person- 
nel administration is relatively low. Those who advance 
to these positions are likely to be careerists and, unless 
they move to the snperintendency, to remain in per- 
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sound. There is a higher turnover rate, however, among 
those in personnel administration in lower classifica- 
tions. This probably can be attributed to the fact that 
entrance to these positions is often via transfer or pro- 
motion from positions in general administration. Lack 
of formal preparation in personnel administration may 
discourage continuation in personnel, especially when 
salary ceilings are attained and opportunities for fur- 
ther advancement appear bleak. 

Another cause of job mortality is the fact that gen- 
eral administrators moved into personnel sometimes 
find themselves ill-qualified for their positions. Unfor- 
tunately, because of the relative newness of personnel 
administration as a separate function, some adminis- 
trator have assumed that “anyone and everyone” can 
be successful in personnel work. Time has proved the 
falsity of this assumption. 



Profile II — Desirable Changes 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Personnel Services : 

Become a policy developer , 
monitor , analyst, evaluator , 
instructor , consultant , and 
adviser in the promotion of 
better practices in personnel 
administration; specialize in 
resolving interpersonal prob- 
lems; collaborate with pro- 
fessors of personnel admin- 
istration in advancing the 
quality and status of per- 
sonnel training. 



School personnel administration has come a long 
way in the last 25 years. It has become an accepted 
administrative function in its own right and has 
come to require a body of knowledge and range of 
skills that have given it a firm standing and general 
acceptance among other functions in school manage- 
ment. However, while much progress lias been made, 
there are still many school systems that have moved 
sluggishly and reluctantly in recognizing the im- 
portance of personnel administration. 

It is not feasible to recommend a monolithic pat- 
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tern for school personnel administration, but the fol- 
lowing are some general guidelines that may be used 
to strengthen it as a profession : 

1. The head of personnel administration should 
have status, title, rank, and salary commensurate with 
other administrators whose responsibilities are com- 
parable in scope and significance. 

2. The chief personnel administrator should report 
directly to the superintendent of schools if at all pos- 
sible. In large city school systems this may not be 
feasible, but intervening layers of administrative 
structure complicate personnel operations. 

B. Peisonnel administration should be regarded as 
a service function, its mission being to employ, de- 
ploy, develop, and nurture the manpower resources 
required to produce quality educational services. Per- 
sonnel administration should not be considered a line 
function. 

4. If the chief personnel administrator is on the 
same organizational level as other top-echelon depart- 
ment heads, he should hold cabinet rank and be re- 
garded as a key member of the superintendent’s leader- 
ship team. 

5. All personnel functions should be consolidated in 
one department. Both certificated and classified per- 
sonnel should be under the jurisdiction of this de- 
partment. 

6 t Every effort should be made to avoid assigning 
collateral duties to the personnel administrator if they 
require him to shortchange his primary personnel re- 
sponsibilities. 

7. If certain operational personnel functions (e.g., 
inservice training and professional growth) are car- 
ried out in cooperation with other departments, the 
personnel administrator should be able to offer expert 
knowledge and skill in carrying out these shared re- 
sponsibilities. 

Decentralized Personnel Management 

As pressures develop for school systems to decen- 
tralize many administrative processes and functions, 
the question arises as to whether or not personnel ad- 
ministration can be decentralized. The matter has not 
yet been settled, but it would appear that some aspects 
of personnel management may be decentralized, while 
other elements probably should be maintained 
centrally. 
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Policy Development . Strong central leadership 
should be given to the formation of standards for 
employment, placement, assignment, development, 
evaluation, and termination of employees. Once these 
standards are formed, decentralized personnel admin- 
istrators and/or general administrators may imple- 
ment them in carrying out their own operational re- 
sponsibilities, 

Employment . Some operational aspects of the em- 
ployment function probably will have to be per- 
formed in the central office. Campus recruitment, for 
example, can be much more expeditiously performed 
centrally. Specialized vacancies perhaps can best be 
filled by the central office staff. Many employment ac- 
tivities can be decentralized so long as high standards 
are observed, but, where efficiency dictates, there 
should be no hesitancy in retaining certain aspects of 
employment in the central office. 

Monitoring and Evaluation. It has been said that 
operational personnel do what is inspected, rather than 
what is expected. If this is a valid generalization, the 
central personnel office must assume responsibility for 
monitoring and evaluating personnel practices in de- 
centralized offices and areas to maintain quality con- 
trol over personnel management activities. 

Leadership Development. The chief personnel ad- 
ministrator should provide leadership to area adminis- 
trators in establishing and conducting programs to 
improve personnel management in their constituencies. 

Consultation and Advisement in Negotiation. The 
head of personnel administration should equip him- 
self to advise and counsel those who conduct collective 
negotiations on all matters that have personnel man- 
agement implications. 

In general terms, under any decentralization of per- 
sonnel administration, the central personnel adminis- 
trator will be engaged more in planning, developing, 
monitoring, evaluating, and training than in actual 
operations. Personnel and/or general administrators 
at district and local levels will become implementors 
and operational practitioners. 



This is a high-risk 
area. The distinction 
made hchCccn guid- 
ing and operating 
junctions in person- 
nel administration 
may not hold up 
in actual practice. 



A Glance Ahead 

In the future, school personnel administration as a 
profession will take on new dimensions. Better prep- 
aration will precede entrance into the profession. 
Practitioners will start with a larger base of knowl- 
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edge and a greater range of skills. 

The pertinent question will be why rather than 
how a personnel practice is carried out. The concern 
will be for the rationale of actions. 

The personnel administrator of the future will be 
more of an expert and consultant in the interper- 
sonal relationships which occupy so much of the 
time of admin istrators at all levels. The school per- 
sonnel administrator will advise, instruct, and coacli 
his colleagues in the art of effective human rela- 
tions. 

There will be more systematic collaboration between 
professors of school personnel administration and per- 
sonnel administrators in school systems. A better 
blending of theory and practice will profit both. 

Professional performance will be upgraded. More 
rigorous standards of good practice will be agreed 
upon and implemented. 

The personnel administrator of tomorrow will be- 
come more skilled as a developer of personnel man- 
agement skills in other administrators. He will design 
inservice training activities for general administrators 
and will take tile lead in helping them institute on- 
going programs in this area. 

By the end of the 1970’s, personnel administration 
will have become a stronger and more highly esteemed 
profession, if this goal is pursued with deliberate and 
persistent effort. 
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6 . 

PUPIL SERVICES 

Profile I — Current Status 

Assistant Superintendent, 
Pupil Services : 
Administrator of guidance , 
psychological , health , and 
social work services ; man- 
ager of attendance services; 
director of special education; 
decision maker; program- 
mer ; stimulator , coordinator \ 
appraiser , and interpreter 
of pupil services . 




The tremendous growth in school enrollment since 
World AVar II has brought to the attention of school 
administrators and communities the constantly ex- 
panding range of pupils’ abilities and the diversity of 
their experiential background as factors in academic 
progress. This school population explosion has brought 
demands by many citizens for more specialized serv- 
ices from their schools. Parents are taking a broader 
view of education and are no longer satisfied unless 
there are specialized services augmenting the instruc- 
tional program. As a result of these demands, there 
has been an expansion in services and activities de- 
signed to enable each individual to obtain maximum 
benefits from the instructional program. 



Thin nut ff hr tlt< 
most siynificant 
ficvrl opuicnt ( iut - 
prove m cut) in school 
ad mini strut inn in 
this century. 



Major Functions 

Although many of the services comprising what is 
becoming known today as pupil personnel services 
or simply pupil services originated outside the school 
and were incorporated as separate entities, there is a 
growing l-ecognition that their integration and con- 
solidation are necessary for the greatest efficiency. The 
pupil service function, relatively in its infancy in 
most systems of our nation, is becoming recognized 
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Specialized super- 
visors arc not aheap 8 
available to every 
system, In such eases 
the administrator 
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competencies of staff 
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Recognition by 
fellow administrators 
of the value of pupil 
services and the 
pupil services 
administrator is a 
continual concern. 
Recognition begins 
with the 
superintendent. 



as being of equal importance with the instructional 
and administrative functions. 

The National Association of Pupil Personnel Ad- 
ministrators lias outlined the major responsibilities of 
the administrator of pupil services: health services, 
psychological services, social work services, attend- 
ance, guidance services, and speech and hearing serv- 
ices. This group appears to include those responsibili- 
ties which have been designated as pupil services by 
the greatest number of districts. In some districts 
other areas such as special education, and corrective 
and remedial reading are included under the pupil 
service organization. The scope of services organized 
under pupil services is dependent to some extent upon 
the size and organization of tne school district. 

Although many of the service functions have a 
similar base or theory underlying them, each is unique. 
The administrator, to be effective, must rely upon the 
competencies of the specialized supervisors of the 
separate services comprising pupil services. 

The organizational patterns developed to serve a 
pupil service function are diverse and more often 
than not include pupil services as one aspect of in- 
struction. It is only in the larger districts and very 
recently that the pupil service function has been seen 
as separate from and equal to the instructional func- 
tion. 

The leadership position in pupil services under most 
organizational patterns is both a line and a staff 
position. The relationship with service personnel who 
work directly out of the central office is generally a 
line relationship, whereas the relationship with school- 
based personnel such as guidance counselors is gen- 
erally staff. It is also a staff position with respect to 
individual school administrators in most districts. 

A democratic administrative process implies that the 
administrator operates in a manner which will re- 
lease the potential of his immediate subordinates. In- 
asmuch as pupil services administrators, in many in- 
stances, are currently coordinating the efforts of here- 
tofore separate departments, it is mandatory for them 
to pay close attention to this aspect of their role. 
Unfortunately, many of these administrators, trained 
as practitioners in one or more of the disciplines 
comprising pupil services, must develop administra- 
tive skills while on the job. Since the basic com- 
ponents of the administrative process are applicable 
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to pupil service administrators and make up the fun- 
damental role for this position, a description of five 
of these components within the context of pupil serv- 
ices follows. 

Decision Making, The relationship of the adminis- 
trator of pupil services with all specialists operating 
from a central office is a line relationship, and con- 
sequently he has authority and direction over their 
functions and is directly responsible for what they do. 
It is his responsibility to make decisions, although 
hopefully these decisions will reflect a consensus of 
the supervisors of the specialists. His responsibility is 
to some higher authority : the superintendent or the 
associate or deputy superintendent. 

In instances where pupil service workers are school - 
based, the decision -making responsibility must be 
shared. Currently the administrative role with respect 
to school counselors is a staff relationship, and ad- 
ministrative decisions can be made only with the con- 
sent and assistance of the principal or instructional 
leader at the district level, In actuality, all pupil 
service workers operate in both a line and staff rela- 
tionship. 

Programing , A second function of the administrator 
for pupil services involves the programing aspects of 
services. Given the limited number of positions avail- 
able and the scarcity of funds for implementation, 
programing must consider priorities in initiating and 
expanding services. The increasing demand by teach- 
ers and principals for increasing services means that 
the administrator for pupil services, like the super- 
intendent, must concern himself with developing new 
patterns for effectiveness. 

Stimulating , The Hawthorne Studies have demon- 
strated that when members of an organization under- 
stand clearly what is being attempted, they tend 
to be more productive. One of the major functions of 
the administrator of pupil services is to provide the 
setting for the various specialists to confront and 
stimulate one another through discussion. Face-to- 
face communication provides opportunities for the 
specialists to integrate ideas and plans which can com- 
plement the efforts of any one program. 

Coordinating . Perhaps the most basic role of the 
administrator for pupil services is that of coordina- 
tion. Since the focus in pupil services is upon the 
pupil, it touches all other aspects of the system. The 



Staff meetings with 
emphasis on profes- 
sional growth may 
he a part of this 
function. 
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some authorities in 
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personnel services 
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only. 



Operationalized 
instrumentation is 
needed — therefore 
the director works 
with his staff to 
develop criteria 
according to local 
needs and conditions. 
They collectively 
find various ways to 
implement evaluation 
of program and staff. 



They must always 
remember that the 
sole reason for their 
existence is to aid 
the teacher in 
helping the child , 



coordinating function involves not only bringing into 
appropriate relationships the people who comprise the 
pupil service departments, but also, and more im- 
portantly, fostering relationships between these pupil 
service workers and other personnel in the school 
system. 

Appraising . Little or no evaluation of the differently 
constituted pupil service programs has been made. 
Most studies of pupil service programs have been 
descriptive rather than evaluative. This lack of evalua- 
tive data has made it most difficult for the administra- 
tor to document a sound basis for the additional ex- 
penditure of funds. It is not enough to point to other 
areas where services are more fully developed and es- 
tablish this as a reference point for additional staff. 
Goals and objectives must be established and pre- 
sented in behavioral terms, and determinations must 
be made concerning quality of achievement, if hard 
data are to be presented as to what contributions are 
made by a pupil services worker. 

Because of his background and function, the as- 
sistant superintendent for pupil services is more likely 
than some school administrators to become deeply in- 
volved in community affairs as a board member for 
various agencies in the general social service-mental 
health area. His opinion is likely to be sought in the 
design and implementation of civic and community 
programs and services. He will also be the interpreter 
of his function and the function of those for whom 
he is responsible to the board of education. In this, 
he is likely to have to be aggressive if he is to be 
effective. 

The administrator must provide the kind of positive 
leadership in the pupil service area which will create 
a working climate allowing those for whom he is 
responsible to create, innovate, and stimulate, thus 
capitalizing on their emerging leadership. 

Trends 

There are a number of significant changes in con- 
cept developing which may have an impact upon the 
scope of pupil services. The most important of these 
is the emerging idea that there are three fundamental 
functions within the operation of public education : 
(a) the instnictional function, which is the heart of 
public education, (b) the administrative function, 
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which came about as the need arose for a principal - 
teacher and ultimately a principal, and (c) the pupil 
service function, which lias developed extensively and 
been recognized as a separate administrative function 
only in the last decade, or so. There appears to be 
a significant trend toward consolidating the concept of 
pupil services as the third function in the educational 
scene. 

Educational administrators are recognizing the stu- 
dent need, as well as the teacher need, for an ex- 
panded view of education — a view which encompasses 
not only academic and vocational development but 
also knowledge and acceptance of self and interper- 
sonal and decision-making skills. Teachers are well 
aware of the support necessary for them in enhancing 
the learning process. Student activism and problems 
of the deprived are stimulating an emphasis upon 
human relationships and arc, bringing pupil services 
into focus as a significant aspect of education. Fed- 
eral as well as local funds have brought a signifi- 
cant increase in tin*, number of pupil service work- 
ers. Moreover, the team concept of guidance, psy- 
chology. and social work, with the, team’s expertise in 
behavioral sciences joining forces with the instruc- 
tional staff, necessitates the close liaison between pupil 
service workers and the classroom teacher. The team 
concept demands the integration of these three dis- 
ciplines into a unit supporting and assisting the class- 
room teacher. Moreover, the coordination, inservice 
training, and utilization of pupil services require con- 
siderable administrative leadership. 

More and more, as education is expected to develop 
goals in cognitive, affective, and psyeliomotor domains, 
a concomitant need will arise to utilize expertise in 
tlit* behavioral sciences in meeting and evaluating af- 
fective objectives. 

When the pupil services administrator can work 
hand in hand with other middle management person- 
nel. the administrative team can be more effective to 
the overall school program. 

The concept of pupil services as separate from and 
coordinate with instruction lias been fully developed 
in very few districts and lias not as yet become the 
model accepted by many systems. However, it is fore- 
seen that this model will become accepted as the need 
arises for an operation which is concerned with the 
pupil as an individual — not as a member of a class or 
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an object of instruction. Whereas the chief mode of 
instruction is the acquisition of knowledge and the 
improvement of cognitive power, the chief mode of 
pupil services focuses upon the pupil himself. This 
is not to say that instruction is not humanistic, but 
rather to indicate where the major focus often has 
been in practice, ii not in theory. 

Pupil services are now seen as being effective in 
time of crisis. Pupil services personnel are usually too 
few in number to be used extensively in any other 
way, even though this is a poor use of skilled profes- 
sionals. A way must be found to demonstrate what 
can happen to children as learners when pupil serv- 
ices personnel skills are used as an integral part of 
the developmental learning processes in the classroom. 

The importance of the behavioral sciences to the 
learning process makes it necessary for the pupil 
services administrator to coordinate the activities of 
pupil service workers in developing new programs 
and ways of working that pay attention to significant 
trends developing in public education, c.g., greater 
involvement with community and parental groups, 
and fuller encounters with students whose voices will 
undoubtedly become more important in the future. 

The pupil services administrator and his staff can, 
through their expertise in confrontations with stu- 
dents, explore what is happening to students and pro- 
vide systematic feedback from the consumer to the 
instructional leader for possible instructional adjust- 
ments. The pupil services administrator can also make 
an input for the solution of problems confronting 
the hoard of education regarding areas other than 
instruction. 

The model calling for an administrative position 
separate and coordinate with instruction places heavy 
emphasis upon the coordinating role and stresses the 
need for the pupil services administrator to work 
even move closely with instruction. It implies that in- 
service education, particularly in the behavioral .sci- 
ences, must include the instructional personnel. How- 
ever, it recognizes that critical tasks exist in the 
affective domain which can best be performed through 
a function specifically designed to enhance the learn- 
er’s education. 

The second trend affecting the pupil services ad- 
ministrator is the incorporation into the pupil services 
department of a wider variety of functions. Gen- 
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c rally, pupil services include the areas of guidance, 
psychological services, social work services, and at- 
tendance. However, many other areas which are es- 
sentially services, such as remedial reading, speech 
and hearing, and even specia education, are being 
grouped under the pupil services umbrella. This is 
not to Imply that this trend is undesirable, but, for 
the administrator, it means more effort must be placed 
upon acquiring general knowledge in order to become 
conversant with practitioners in these disciplines. It 
broadens the scope of coordination among the dis- 
ciplines and forces the pupil services administrator 
to roly more heavily upon the skills of his subordinates 
in creating new patterns in program development. 

There also appears to be a growing awareness of 
the contribution that the pupil services administrator 
can make to sound decision making for the whole 
school system. Education is conceived in terms of 
roups, and the pupil services administrator speaks for 
the individual . \rhose voice needs to he heard more 
often. Other administrators in the superintendent’s 
cabinet may be more disposed to look at problems in 
terms of administrative practice, public relations, 
finances, and board reaction. The pupil services point 
of view is becoming recognized as an essential one for 
sound decision making. 

As the costs of education continue to rise and ex- 
pansion of staff becomes more difficult, the administra- 
tor is faced with the problem of determining the most 
effective staff utilization. Furthermore, as his role and 
function change to meet changes in education, the 
inservice or staff development aspects of bis position 
become of more concern. Administrators must begin 
to document and evaluate aspects of tlieir programs 
which heretofore were described in terms of n umbel's 
of workers rather than quality of production. 

Administrators must begin to pay more attention 
to feedback from secondary school students and be- 
come good listeners to their concerns and ideas. A 
systematic method of tapping ideas expressed by 
parents can also be profitable and is being accom- 
plished in new and innovative ways, in addition to 
the PTA approach. 

The pupil services administrative position, particu- 
larly at the assistant superintendent level, is presently 
the exception rather than the rule. The assistant 
superin tendency is in a position of becoming rather 
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than being. However, demands by the public for ex- 
panded services appear to be making the greatest 
contribution to the development of a coordinated ad- 
ministrative position. 

Significant Relationships 

Relationships with Superintendent. The assistant 
superintendent, as a second-level administrator, has 
the opportunity to participate in regular btaff meet- 
ings where he can report activities and disseminate 
information that needs to be known by the staff 
members. He also has opportunities to meet with 
the superintendent in individual conferences to bring 
him np to date on programs and procedures in 
pupil services. This may not be as true for the ad- 
ministrator who holds a lesser position in the system. 
Since pupil services have only recently been organized 
into a division in many districts, there is a considerable 
amount of inservice training necessary for the super- 
intendent who may not be aware of the scope of pupil 
services. Through regularly scheduled meetings the 
superintendent can be acquainted with the scope and 
function of pupil services and develop a greater ap- 
preciation of their place in public education. 

The administrative relationship between the pupil 
services administrator and the superintendent is de- 
pendent upon the organizational structure. There is no 
common pattern. Generally the pupil services adminis- 
trator holds a third-level position and has been as- 
signed to function as one aspect of instruction. He 
usually reports to a second-level administrator in the 
instructional function. The title of assistant superin- 
tendent is often misleading in that in many large 
districts it too represents a third level of administra- 
tion, There is a growing recognition, particularly in 
large districts, that this administrative position should 
be separate and coordinate with instruction. In the 
smaller districts it may be a separate function with 
direct access to the superintendent. 

The relationship of the superintendent to the as- 
sistant superintendent for pupil services, as to all as- 
sistant superintendents, will depend upon his adminis- 
trative philosophy. If he operates on the premise that 
his office is composed of himself and his assistants 
and works energetically with them in relationship 
building and trust building, he and they will build 
roles which depict all as enablers, coordinators, or 
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facilitatois. The superintendent can capitalize on the 
emerging leadership of his assistants and can also 
assist them in capitalizing on leadership qualities 
throughout all levels of the system. 

Relationships with C olleagues. The administrator of 
pupil services must continually work closely with the 
other administrators of the superintendent’s team in 
order to help them understand his role and function 
ns well as to coordinate programs. The pupil services 
administrator must develop a doubly close working 
relationship with the instructional administrator in 
order to integrate programs. 

With the roles of school psychologist, social worker, 
and others changing to provide consultation with the 
classroom teacher, there is an increasing need for 
program development involving the competencies of 
teachers and specialists. A close liaison must exist 
with other administrators if program development in 
pupil services is to advance in other areas of the sys- 
tem. This is particularly true of the research and 
planning and adult education departments. To cite 
two illustrative examples: 

1. As the research and planning administrator de- 
velops educational specifications for building new 
schools, the pupil services administrator must estab- 
lish a close working relationship with him and make 
him and his department aware of the need to include 
pupil services specialists in the team developing these 
specifications. 

2. Public education in school districts today is not 
limited to programs exclusively for the student in 
grades K-12. The broader concept includes the adults 
in the community as well. As instructional programs 
are developed for the adult, be they basic high school 
or vocational -technical education, pupil services should 
also be made available. Thus, a close liaison must 
exist between the adult education and pupil services 
administrators if there is to be optimum program 
development. 

A close personal as well as working relationship can 
cnharnv progress toward defining responsibilities and 
developing the optimum relationship which appears 
to be a constant concern for all administrators. 
These patterns of informal structure are much more 
important than stated organizational patterns depicted 
on a line and staff chart. Line and staff relation- 
ships. however, must be clearly defined. There no 
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more certain route to disaster than inability to fix 
responsibility. 

Relationships with Board of Education. The pupil 
services administrator needs to acquaint both the 
board of public instruction and the superintendent 
with the goals and objectives of his aspect of edu- 
cation. However, accessibility to the board must 
come through the superintendent. It is not always 
mandatory for the pupil services administrator to be 
present at every board meeting. However, there should 
be the opportunity to review the board agenda prior 
to the meeting in order to determine if questions con- 
cerning pupil services programs may be included. 

Tlie pupil services administrator may, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the superintendent, hold a series 
of informational, rather than business, meetings with 
the board to acquaint it with the philosophy, goals, 
objectives, practices, and evaluations of pupil service 
programs. This type of meeting provides the board 
with a deeper appreciation of the expanding scope of 
public education and the developing programs neces- 
sary to meet the needs of today’s youth. The assistant 
superintendent for pupil services should be available 
to consult with board members when they seek ad- 
vice on matters for which he is responsible. Their 
orientation to the philosophy, function, and concerns 
of the pupil services division should be of paramount 
importance to the administrator. He might show rec- 
ognition of this importance by inviting board mem- 
bers to attend staff meetings and specialized programs 
presented to his staff by consultants in various areas. 

Relationships with Community Groups . Outside 
of education itself the administrator will find him- 
self called upon many times to interpret his services 
to community groups such as civic and professional 
associations. Public support today demands an in- 
formed public. Inasmuch as pupil sendees is a rela- 
tively new constellation of services, the general public 
is. perhaps, less informed about this aspect of educa- 
tion than about many othei’S. It behooves the admin- 
istrator to pay particular attention to the education 
of the public. He must have a good speaking per- 
sonality. Pupil services personnel are involved 
extensively with community agencies by virtue 
of the problems with which they deal. The pupil 
services administrator should develop a working rela- 
tionship with agencies concerned with employment, 
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health, welfare, probation, police, and other commu- 
nity services. He should coordinate his activities with 
clinics, hospitals, medical and dental organizations, 
district coordinating councils, case conference commit- 
tees, and certainly PTA councils. 

Relationship s with Communications Media. The 
pupil services administrator should develop a 
(‘lose relationship with the communications media and 
should utilize the outlets they provide for presenting 
information on innovative or exemplary programs to 
the general public. An example of such utilization 
might be a weekly article for parents and senior high 
students concerning planning for post-high school 
education. With the advent of video tape and its use 
in the school, it is possible to prepare TV programs 
depicting various aspects of pupil services. Since the 
Federal Communications Commission requires that 
some public service time be provided by the TV and 
radio stations, the alert administrator will take ad- 
vantage of this resource. 

Relationships with School Principals. The pupil 
services administrator must operate under an ad- 
ministrative theory which basically approaches ad- 
ministration from the human relations theory 
model rather than the classical rational theory 
model. Because lie enjoys both a line and a staff rela- 
tionship with other lesser administrative positions, 
the human relations approach is much more successful. 
This is particularly true for the relationship with the 
school principal, who is administratively responsible 
for service programs operating in his school. His co- 
operation and support are almost mandatory if the 
programs are to be successful. The pupil services ad- 
ministrator must establish a close working relation- 
ship with both the elementary and secondary prin- 
cipal groups in order to implement programs and 
practices. In a team approach to pupil services, which 
appears to he an effective pattern, the school adminis- 
trator assumes the critical role in scheduling and plan- 
ning for the team operation. This is particularly true 
where there is no school -based pupil services worker. 
Effective functioning of the team of pupil services 
workers and instructional personnel depends upon co- 
ordination between the pupil services administrator 
and the school principal. 

Relationships with Professional Organizations . 
I "util quite recently the administrator of pupil ser- 



Tkis is a must. 
Maybe the most 
important task 
facing the pupil 
services 
administrator . 
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He should be 
responsible for the 
development of 
project proposals to 
the VSOE and 
educational founda- 
tions to study and 
implement innovative 
practices. 



vices had no unique professional organization with 
which to affiliate and through which to grow. He 
was limited to membership in groups representing 
one or more of the specific disciplines comprising 
pupil services. With the organization of the National 
Association for Pupil Personnel Administrators, he 
now has the opportunity to associate with colleagues 
who share all his problems and concerns. However, if 
the administrator wishes to remain current in those 
disciplines associated with a pupil service operation 
he should still subscribe to the various professional 
journals. Moreover, since pupil services is closely 
aligned with instructional programing, it behooves 
him to be constantly aware of changes and innovations 
in the school setting. This implies that subscriptions 
to journals of other professional organized ions may 
be desi rable. 

Relationships with Federal Government. As more 
and more support for public education appears to be 
forthcoming from the federal government, the alert 
pupil services administrator will need to be knowl- 
edgeable about federal legislation regarding his area. 
He should establish liaison with pupil service person- 
nel in the U.S. Office of Education and actively sup- 
port their requests and endeavors for a greater voice 
in this department. He must be constantly aware of 
plans or programs developed by Congress that would 
provide resources to ultimately help boys and girls. 



in 



Preparation 

The typical preparational requirements for the ad- 
ministrative position in pupil services would encom- 
pass a background in one of the specific disciplines 
comprising this function. No specific formal program 
of training for the pupil services administrator has 
as yet been devised by the colleges and universities. 
However, the position statement of the National As- 
sociation of Pupil Personnel Administrators has 
suggested a program comprising elements from the 
disciplines which are generally included in pupil 
personnel services. 

Preparational requirements depend to some extent 
upon state regulations. Some states require adminis- 
trative and supervisory credentials, while others have 
developed pupil personnel requirements. However, in 
an earlier study, Wogaman found that only about 
12 percent of the pupil services administrators have 
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had administrative* experience.” 

Career Opportunities 

Where there is n replacement to be made in an es- 
tablished program, the district looks first at members 
of its own staff who have demonstrated leadership 
ability and have some administrative experience or 
potential. If no one is available they usually seek 
qualified people from universities or other districts. 

Where there has been no administrator and the posi- 
tion is now emerging, it is a common practice to as- 
sign t-o the central office on a part-time basis a psy- 
chologist, counselor, or other pupil personnel worker 
to coordinate activities. 

Inasmuch as this is a staff position requiring con- 
siderable interaction with all facets of the educa- 
tional program, the superintendent will undoubtedly 
appoint a person who has had broad experience. 
This broad experience might include (though not al- 
ways) classroom teaching, service in one of the dis- 
ciplines comprising pupil services, and other proven 
administrative ability or administrative potential. 
The pupil services administrator must be a specialist 
in human relations with the unique ability to convince 
people of need. 

It is possibly true that, for administrative pur- 
poses, a person with a background of success in educa- 
tional administration and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the value of pupil services acquired from other 
school experiences might be appointed as top direc- 
tor of pupil services. However, a background in the 
behavioral sciences should be given preference for at 
least two reasons. First, the pupil services administra- 
tor must command the respect of a staff of people all 
trained in the behavioral sciences. They expect not 
only general administrative leadership but a crea- 
tive leadership emanating from a profound under- 
standing of these basic disciplines and their rela- 
tionship to school problems. Secondly, he must be 
able to contribute uniquely to discussions and decisions 
on the highest administrative level, yet be able to 
function in individual consultation with supervisory 
staff' relating to their problems and concerns. 



r> Wogaman, Maurice Aaron. “An Analysis of the Guidance 
Organization and Services in Selected Junior High Schools in 
the State of Ohio.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University, 1955. 
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This concept allows 
jor direct adminis- 
trative representa- 
tion for various 
educational special- 
ists who traditionally 
have lacked knowl- 
edgeable adminis- 
trative support. 



Few administrators of pnpil services have become 
superintendents. This is generally a career position, 
particularly if it is established as a second-level posi- 
tion. However, a person at this second-level position, 
if he lias had previous administrative experience, might 
be well qualified for the snperintendency because of 
the wide range of experience he acquires in dealing 
with pupil personnel matters. 

Assets and Liabilities 

Perl laps the greatest asset of the position is that it 
permits the incumbent to become familiar with the to- 
tal school operation without hearing the responsibility 
for this total operation. As a second-level position it 
a fiords the opportunity to participate in the decision- 
making process. As a staff position it affords the op- 
portunity to be more open in relationships. When 
responsibility for rating is absent, it "'eads to more 
open ard frank discussion of individual concerns and 
provides the chance for consultation more readily 
than does a line position. Tile pupil services position is 
one of diversity, affording opportunities for creative 
thinking, challenge, and stimulation, since it deals 
largely with improvement of the human aspects of 
education. 

As the position now exists it does have significant, 
liabilities as well, some provided by the staff align- 
ment. It is possible for the person in this position to 
have many good ideas which may not be implemented 
unless he can be convincing in his approach to line of- 
ficers, Frequently he is looked upon as a “dreamer” 
by so-called practical administrators. Many adminis- 
trators do not take the time to understand and are 
somewhat impatient when he attempts to interpret be- 
ll a vior. He is frequently younger than the others, 
and time is necessary to develop prestige. 

It is impossible for one person to have full knowl- 
edge of each specialized field included under pupil 
services, but the administrator must read as widely 
as he can in the rapidly growing literature of the 
behavioral sciences. He must attend conferences and 
constantly upgrade his professional background so 
that lie can deal intelligently with the specialists in 
his department. 

Professional Growth 

No systematic program for professional growth and 
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development for top-level assistants is found in most 
districts. However, provision for joining professional 
organizations, attending conferences, and subscrib- 
ing to professional journals is made through budgetary 
allowances. Moreover, the pupil services administra- 
tor is expected to keep abreast of new social welfare 
policies. 

Other professional growth and development oppor- 
tunities depend upon the initiative of the administra- 
tor. If lie is a member of the superintendent’s cabinet, 
the topics discussed and decisions reached in cabinet 
meetings afford him opportunities to broaden his per- 
spective. A broad outlook is critically important, be- 
cause, a pupil services administrative position has sig- 
nificant relationships with most aspects of educational 
endeavor. 

Certainly close liaison with other colleagues on the 
assistant superintendent level will provide chances 
to discuss trends in the general education and business 
programs of the district. These line administrators 
can provide the trigger for pupil services adaptations. 
They can also provide the sounding board for new 
programs and the insight for further refining of pres- 
ell* programs. But contact with colleagues represents 
only one means of professional growth. Others are in- 
teractions with community agency personnel and feed- 
back from students and particularly from staff in pupil 
services. 

It is impossible for an administrator of pupil serv- 
ice's to belong to all the organizations and attend all 
the professional meetings of the special disciplines 
within this field. Time limitations prevent active par- 
ticipation in many organizations which are associated 
with pupil service functions. It is becoming com- 
mon for the administrator of pupil services to align 
himself with administration and depend upon his as- 
sistants to maintain professional competency in the 
field. In moving away from his particular speciality, 
he becomes more of a generalist , with administration 
as his primary concern. This is not to say that he will 
exclude professional reading in the specific disciplines, 
but that lie will be reading to stay current with 
general trends and knowledge in these areas. This move 
toward a more general, administrative outlook has 
become, apparent both in the formation of a profes- 
sional organization specifically designed for pupil 
services administrators and in recent discussions of 
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possible alignment with the American Association of 
School Administrators. 



Patience is an essen- 
tial characteristic 
for the pupil services 
administrator. 



If correct, this is 
unfortunate. 



Top-Level Decision-Making Responsibilities 

If the administrative leader of pupil services is in 
a second-level position, his membership in the super- 
intendent’s cabinet gives him the opportunity to be 
directly involved in the decision-making process for 
the district The key to involvement is essentially the 
relationship the superintendent has with his second - 
echelon administrative assistants — his respect for and 
confidence in their judgment. The superintendent’s 
philosophy of administration will to some extent de- 
termine this relationship. If the administrative head 
of pupil services is at a third-level position (which, 
incidentally, appears to be the rule), he will gen- 
erally not be consulted in significant policy and opera- 
tional decisions. 



Evaluation 

Organizational patterns and operational procedures 
usually provide for evaluation by the person to whom 
the pupil services administrator reports. If he is in 
a second-level position, the team or cabinet has a 
pretty good informal idea of who thinks soundly about 
various types of questions, who can be depended upon 
to follow through and carry out policy, and who 
needs help. Although there may be a written formal 
evaluation, certain aspects of evaluation remain in- 
formal and are communicated through day-to-day 
operations. Perhaps the most significant evaluation is 
made by the peer group. One can determine his ef- 
fectiveness on the job by the prestige he enjoys among 
his peers. Do they ask him for advice? If the team, 
cabinet, or peers accept him and value him, he in fact 
has value. If they do not accept him or value him, 
then he has no value to the team or cabinet regardless 
of his skill or knowledge. 

Job Security 

The assistant superintendent for pupil services has 
a high degree of job security. He is much less vulner- 
able than the assistant for administration, instruction, 
or business. But if the adjustment of boys and girls 
becomes critical, his position may become vulnerable. 
Because student activism, a growing concern on many 
college campuses, is moving to the high school scene, 
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tin 1 school administrator, and particularly the ad- 
ministrator of pupil services, must provide develop- 
mental activities which give attention to this phe- 
nomenon, 

Once the need for an administrative position has 
been established and the position created, there is a 
reasonable expectancy that the position will continue 
to exist. In a dire financial emergency, certainly pupil 
services will be curtailed before instruction. This may 
result in reassignment. More often, when retrench- 
ment is necessary, the head of pupil services may be 
given other duties, but he will continue to perform 
some kind of service in what remains of the pupil 
services program. In our complex society today there 
appears to be little likelihood that services for youth 
will be eliminated or even curtailed. 

Profile II — Desirable Changes 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Pupil Services : 

Place greater stress on 
administrative function , 
broaden the emphasis upon 
growth opportunities be - 
yond disciplines within 
pupil services, amplify hu- 
man relations approach in 
administration , prize the 
position more as a career 
opportunity than a stepping 
stone , intensify efforts to 
make pupil services more of 
an integral part of the edu- 
cational program , establish 
closer liaison between in- 
struction and pupil services 
f unctions , sti'ess prevention 
more than remedial action , 
search for ways to achieve 
more effective group 
procedures . 

There arc *v number of desirable changes which 
might enable incumbent pupil services administrators 
to become more effective in developing programs for 
l>oys and girls. General areas that must receive 
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An excellent state- 
ment that has 
implications for each 
of the several 
assistants to the 
superintendent. 



This function will 
never reach its 
potential if the 
leaders come from 
the ranks of the 
disciplines, This will 
produce administra- 
tive levels within 
the pupil services 
department. 



thoughtful consideration include (a) the actual ad- 
ministrative process or administrative style of leader- 
ship established by the administrator, (b) the organi- 
zational structure which will permit pupil services to 
function most effectively, and (c) the operational 
patterns developed to utilize staff in the most efficient 
anti effective manner. 

Administration 

Tf pupil services administrators are to attain greater 
productivity, effectiveness, and job satisfaction, they 
must examine their approach to the administrative 
function. The pupil services administrator must view 
himself as an administrator with specialization in 
pupil services, not as a psychologist or a guidance 
counselor who performs administrative tasks. His pri- 
mary focus must shift to the administrative role and 
to increasing his competence in this area. However, 
like administrators of business, instructional pro- 
grams, or pei'sonnel, he should of course maintain 
competence in his own specialty, the pupil services 
field. 

His professional allegiance must not confine itself 
to the disciplines comprising pupil services, but must 
shift in emphasis to provide growth opportunities of a 
wider scope. Ho must affiliate with professional groups 
such as the National Association of Pupil Personnel 
Administrators so as to communicate effectively with 
professionals with like concerns. His affiliation might 
extend to the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, in order to increase his communication 
with others in school leadership positions. If admin- 
istrators are being drawn from the ranks of the dis- 
ciplines, and this appeal’s to bo the trend, then rheir 
professional training must, through preservice or in- 
service experiences, develop competence in the admin- 
istrative role. Professional affiliation would provide 
one route to this competence. 

The pupil services administrator's expertness in hu- 
man relations will be exercised as he becomes more 
involved with other departments in the system. The 
human relations approach lias been proposed as a 
means of assuring more effective administration. It 
is suggested that action through consent, coupled with 
the doctrine of successive limited steps in complex 
problem solving, will lead to a more fully functioning 
administrator. 
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Many pupil services administrators trained in the 
behavioral sciences, group dynamics, and group proc- 
esses arc well aware of the need for involvement in 
the administrative process. As one administrator has 
so aptly put it : 

work hard at building the level of trust among 
us and at keeping relationships open so that constant 
and honest feedback is possible and useful. We have , 
fig a rati rely speaking , an ego deposit box which we 
keep in constant use as we meet together . We plan 
together in such a way as to use to the utmost the 
skills of each” 

The person aspiring to an administrative position in 
pupil services should consider this as a career op- 
portunity rather than as a stepping stone. Some ad- 
ministrators of pupil sen* vices have already begun to 
develop suggested certification requirements to be im- 
plemented through their state departments of educa- 
tion. 

Organization 

In systems of significant size the. pupil services ad- 
ministrative position should be established as a second- 
level position reporting to the top-level administrator. 
Sucli nil arrangement implies that pupil services are 
a unique function within the educational scene, sepa- 
rate and coordinate with other significant functions. 
This recommendation should not take precedence 
over the concern for administrative style or opera- 
tional patterns. The establishment of the pupil serv- 
ices head as a second-level administrator is only one 
element which would contribute to the greater effec- 
tiveness of the total gestalt. 

The administrator must assist the pupil services 
division in becoming more of an integral part of the 
educational program, not peripheral to it and subject 
to all economy cuts in the budget. Moreover, the ad- 
ministrator, through personal relations and establish- 
ing his competency, should show the district how his 
expert knowledge of human behavior can assist in 
overall district planning, enhancing the total educa- 
tional program rather than just the programs for 
handicapped, disadvantaged, or problem children. 

The goals of education described in behavioral terms 
encompass much more than simple cognition. Too 
long in education, affective goals have been implied 
without being measured. Educators are now beginning 



It should never be 
considered as the 
u e?id oj the road." 

/ have some rcser- 
vations about this 
suggestion. Great 
care must be 
exercised to avoid 
rigid , inflexible 
requirements. 
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Measures of self- 
concept and anxiety 
levels are examples . 



This is a significant 
point ! 

This point must be 
stressed to a much 
greater extent in the 
future than it 
apparently has been 
in the past. 



This is the crux of 
Ihv matter — costs 
must be reduced. 

Students , especially 
those from grades 
five through twelve, 
must be involved in 
this evaluation. 



to examine not only the higher-level cognitive objec- 
tives but the affective objectives as well. The expertise 
of the pupil services worker in the behavioral sciences 
is being called upon to help describe these objectives 
and to suggest means for evaluation. Pupil services 
administrators, through this common endeavor of more 
adequately defining the meaning of the educational 
process, can help to establish a closer liaison between 
the instruction and services functions. 

The administrator must expand his efforts to de- 
velop a model which aims at prevention rather than 
remaining exclusively remedial. As staff begins con- 
sultation services in addition to direct remedial serv- 
ices for school and lay people, the pupil services ad- 
ministrator and his staff must do considerable soul 
searching in exploring possibilities for increasing ef- 
fectiveness. 

Operations 

Tlie pupil services administrator must consider the 
operational patterns through which he can develop 
programs that have meaning for fTu* total educational 
endeavor. 

The one-to-one relationship heretofore existing 
among pupil service workers and children is a li v urv 
education can ill afford if it is not to price itself out 
of existence. The, administrator must search for effec- 
tive group procedures and procure, the wherewithal 
to reeducate staff to new patterns of working. The 
administrator must explore present functions of pupil 
service workers in some depth and determine, with 
their assistance* which of these functions are now 
obsolete. 

In summary, the pupil services administrator’s ulti- 
mate success will be dependent upon his effectiveness 
as a human relations expert. The design of the or- 
ganizational patter? should provide opportunities for 
the pupil services function to contribute to top-level 
decision making. The success and impact of the pupil 
services program are dependent upon the extent to 
which the administrator plans a program emphasizing 
a developmental approach. 

In a time of rapid societal and educational change, 
the pupil services administrator, like all school ad- 
ministrator, must remain on the cutting edge of edu- 
cation it he is to transfer theory into practice. 
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7 . 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS 

Profile I — Current Status 

Assistant Superintendent, 
School- Community Relations : 

Specialist in public rela- 
tions , counselor to superin- 
tendent and board of educa- 
tion , promoter of effective 
school - c o mmunity re latio ?is , 
ad r. her i n p / * eparatio n of 
brochures , newsletters , and 
house organs , facilitator of 
in-system, communication , 
confidant of top leadership 
of school system , friend of 
principals and teachers , c<m- 
municator of educational 
objectives and purposes, 
closer of communications 
gaps between school system 
and, its public , conductor of 
advertised ami unadvertised 
campaigns , specialist in com - 
municatio n techniques . 



During the last 15 years, a new entity in school 
administration has emerged. Like all new entities, it 
has found itself the focal point of a swirling mass of 
ideas, suggestions, programs, titles, research, posture, 
and status. The variety of titles assigned by different 
school districts to this new office would stagger a 
lexicographer. By the late 1950’s, many of the larger 
school systems had elevated the position to an assistant 
super intendency. The trend is toward requiring the 
incumbent to have a solid administrative background 
as a prerequisite to elevating the position to cabinet 
rank. 

Annual meetings of the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, involving practitioners from all 
sizes of school districts and other educational institu- 
tions, have shown that the importance of school-com- 
munity relations is increasingly gaining recognition. 
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favorable . Some 
college training is 
most helpful. 
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This point cannot be 
overemphasized. 
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There is substantial evidence showing that changes 
in the superintcndcncy throughout the United States 
come about because of a relationship gap between 
tile superintendent and his community. The situation 
oftei deteriorates to the point where lie can no longer 
remain superintendent. Superintendents of large and 
small school systems must relate closely to their com- 
1 amities, must, keep their fingers on the pulse, must 
mow how to find the pressure points and relieve them. 
Vhe alternative is to seek employment elsewhere. 

The importance of developing a person to specialize 
in the community relations aspects of school adminis- 
tration has become obvious to school systems of every 
size and rank. Through the sixties the trend has been 
to elevate the position to the rank of an assistant 
superintendency in large urban and many medium- 
sized school systems. Smaller systems have had to be 
content with someone operating at a lower administra- 
tive level. Very small systems have had to operate with 
a person on a half-time basis in this responsibility. 

Current Status 

Generally speaking, two philosophies now prevail 
in the field of school-community relations, as indicated 
by a study conducted by a panel of the National 
School Public Relations Association in the mid-sixties. 
In one approach, the administrator of school -commu- 
nity relations is appointed at a sufficiently high level 
on the organizational chart for him to organize a staff 
of experts to provide*, leadership in the matters of writ- 
ing, press relations, internal communications, com- 
munity organizations, and staff relations. A second 
approach is to give the administrator of school -com- 
munity relations proper status and authority in the. 
organization to involve all other members of the school 
staff in school-community relations within their 
spheres of activity. The administrator operating under 
this philosophy would lx*, given the right to cut across 
lines in the staff and to call for help at any level of the 
administration. 

A later study revealed no conclusive evidence that 
either approach had overpowering effectiveness, pro- 
vided that each is given proper help and budget. It 
was concluded that different philosophies seemed to 
fit different communities. One which works well in 
one community may find itself in trouble in another. 

Significant Relationships 

Relationship* with Superintendent. The school-corn - 
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inunity relations administrator must be on a basis of 
frankness, confidence, and good communication with 
his superintendent at all times. The experience of prac- 
titioners in school-community relations all over the 
nation verifies this need. Regardless of title, position, 
or amount of pay, i he school-community relations ad- 
ministrator must operate off the desk of the superin- 
tendent. In other words, all the problems involving the 
public will eventually find their way to the superin- 
tendent's desk. Therefore, the administrator must have 
the very closest and most, ethical and honest working 
relationship with the superintendent. On the other side 
of the coin, it is absolutely essential that the superin- 
tendent have complete confidence in his administrator 
and keep him thoroughly and constantly informed on 
all matters relating to this phase of general school 
administration. 

Working with Colleagues . Working relationships of 
the administrator for school -comm unity relations with 
his colleagues will be structured along the lines pre- 
viously described. Regardless of philosophy, there 
should he a very close, tea nil ike, relationship with all 
the cabinet-rank officers and lower-ranked officials in 
the school family. In this respect, the school-commu- 
nity relations administrator lias a prime requirement — 
the ability to get (dong with people. 

Relationships with Board of Education , In relations 
with the board of education, the administrator for 
school-community relations should operate on the same 
basis ns other cabinet-ranked members of the staff. 
Under the unit type of administration, lie would 
not deal directly with members of the board of educa- 
tion concerning priorities in his job. He would work 
through the office of the superintendent of schools for 
any communication with the board of education. Like- 
wise. he would wait for the board to communicate its 
desires to the superintendent for operation within this 
field. Under no circumstances should this administra- 
tor- ever become the puberty agent for a board mem- 
ber. Assignments given him by the board should be 
for the benefit of the school system as a whole 1 

Contacts with Community Groups . The administra- 
tor in charge of school -comm unity relations should be 
the first to respond to requests of community organiza- 
tions for projects, programs, or activities within the 
schools. He should take the matter to the cabinet or 
the superintendent for a final decision as to policy and 



No question about 
this . 



The “family” should 
include the teachers . 



This point needs 
emphasis . 
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Closely folic d by 
communications 
with lay citizens 
groups. 



Reporters must, 
however, he kept 
alert and honest. 



Good advice! 



This is so easy 
for educators to 
forget. 



desirability. If the community group’s request is ap- 
proved, \hc administrator will set up machinery for 
the operation of the project. If it is turned down, the 
administrator must inform the group in a diplomatic 
and friendly manner why their project is not possible 
as that particular time. 

Communications Media, In the minds of most ad- 
ministrators in this field, relationships with the com- 
munications media represent a top priority. These 
media include newspapers, radio, commercial televi- 
sion, educational television, if it is available, profes- 
sional journals, and the house, organ, if one exists. It 
is essential that the administrator have knowledge of 
and competency in journalism as it is practiced today. 
Tiie ground rules for operating in this sphere of public 
and staff influence are many and varied. They may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

• The administrator is going to work with reporters. 
Therefore, lie should treat them with respect, 
honesty, and straightforwaidness. 

• The administrator will do well never to go over the 
head of a reporter to an editor or a news director. 
Occasionally there will be a need to communicate 
with the management of a division of the press, but 
this should he done with the knowledge and consent 
of the reporter and, if possible, in his presence. 

• To claim a misquote on a bad news remark is a 
serious blunder. The administrator should call a mis- 
statement of facts by the reporter to his attention 
without becoming mercurial about it. 

• The administrator should contact the media only on 
items definitely considered “newsworthy.” The choice 
of words is important. To tell a reporter “we want 
some publicity on this” may be tantamount to a 
professional slap, 

• The same general ground rules prevail in dealing 
with television and radio reporters. 

• The administrator should remember that the press 
considers that there are two sides to every story 
and that it is their responsibility to reflect both. 
In case of controversy or an out-and-out negative 
approach by the press, the administrator should be 
able to state the position of the school system in a 
factual and straight forward manner so that his 
comments will not have to be repudiated in the 
next edition of the press or news release. 
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• Press relations vary from school system to school 
system. Some newspapers welcome releases prepared 
by the administrator; some staff the school “beat” 
with reporters and expect the reporters to do the 
writing; some accept art and photographs from 
the school system, bat most prefer to have their own 
photographs and art. 

• Parenthetically, it won Id be well for the adminis- 
trator to know something of the laws relating to 
the press and individual privacy; he should recog- 
nize what is privileged material and what is not. 
He would do well to have some background in 
journalism before holding a cabinet-level position 
of assistant superintendent for school-community 
relations. 

Professional Organizations . Practice across th'; coun- 
try indicates a close relationship between the admin- 
istrator of school -community relations and profes- 
sional organizations — teacher, administrative, and su- 
pervisory organizations, local, state, and national. 

Planning for a national or state convention to be 
held in his district usually places him in a leadership 
role for local arrangements. He calls on local groups 
for support and assistance in entertaining the partici- 
pants in the meeting. The administrator has direct 
contact with the community relations committeemen 
of the local teacher organization, the local administra- 
tors’ organization, and any other school-connected 
groups. With state and federal agencies, his relation- 
ship is likely to be only a passing one. 

Becoming an Assistant Superintendent 
The administrative position in school-community re- 
lations is an emerging and growing one, having ar- 
rived fairly recently on the administrative scene. 
Usually this office is first added to the organization 
chart under “coordinator of school- community rela- 
tions.” “coordinator of public information,” or some 
other title such as “special services.” In a number of 
the larger systems, the person is brought in as an 
administrative assistant. Many times, the title is as- 
sistant to the superintendent. Regardless of the be- 
ginnings, if the administrator makes a success of 
gathering together a definite administrative clutch of 
responsibility, the superintendent of schools usually 
finds that he needs to raise the status of this admin- 
istrator to that of cabinet rank. The importance of his 
operations justifies this action, and his effectiveness 



An important point 
— many school 
administrators are 
not well informed 
in this area. 



An outstanding 
public relations 
administrator or 
director will find the 
?ieed and opportunity 
to be involved at 
the state and federal 
levels. 



will likely be heightened by having equal status with 
other cabinet officers in the matter of calling for de- 
partmental assistance to effect a good program. 

Keystone of Administrative Team 

Tlie superintendent has been, is, and must remain 
tin 1 ultimate source of direction for public relations 
with the staff and the community. But as school sys- 
tems gnnv in size, as the public continued to pile on 
demands for additional educational and welfare serv- 
ice's, as psychological and psychiatric responsibilities 
Were added, as sociological and ethnic relationships 
became more complicated, the need for art expanded 
team of administrators was intensified. On top of 
what had once been a primary emphasis on the 3 R’s, 
tlie superintendent found himself unable to cope with 
all the new burdens. Forward-looking administrators, 
therefore, began to search out staff members who 
could assume some of tlie community relations over- 
load. even to the point of decision making in the staff. 

As soon as tlie decision-making factor was included, 
it became apparent that the staff member in charge 
of community relations should have the status of an 
assistant superintendent and should become a legnlar 
member of the cabinet. A new administrative entity 
thus came into the educational picture. Throughout 
the forties and fifties, surveys and inquiries were con- 
ducted as to status, job description, title, and salary. 
As late as 11)41), there was no one in this capacity in 
tln» public school scene whli a status higher than 
that of an administrative assistant; most were co- 
ordinators, directors, or holders of some other in- 
nocuous job title. 

In the lboO’s school -community relations became so 
recognizable and desirable a tyoe of school adminis- 
tration that the following conclusions were considered 
valid: 

1. A staff peison who dealt with the whole adminis- 
trative unit should have appropriate status; therefore, 
assistant siiperinteiidencies came into being throughout 
the nation in this category of work. 

2. The person dealing with the important school- 
community relations situation needed the blessing of 
a top administrative salary, since this is the final test 
of status within a school system. 
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Onh a etibi net-rank officer would have the power 
and discretion to pull together a program for the 
whole system involving all levels of personnel 
throughout the school district. 

Along with the. school -community relations idea 
there also developed the idea of the urgency of “team- 
work” among all the cabinet-rank officers — those di- 
recting and supervising instruction, business, person- 
in*]. plant planning and maintenance, etc. It had be- 
come an accepted fact that all staff persons, wherever 
they worked in tin* school system, had a public rela- 
tions responsibility. It also became apparent that this 
responsibility should have some systemwide super- 
vision and coordination. Who, then, would be in a 
better position to organize this activity than a special- 
ist in -public relations? lit* could consult with his peers 
about their problems related to his particular field, 
advise those who wished to achieve, better school- 
eon liinmity relations, assist in the preparation of bro- 
chures, newsletters, and house organs in order to pull 
a particular communication entity together and to ful- 
fill the demands of a modern school program. 

Immediately it must be stated that the superintend- 
ent remains the coach of tin* team. He is the one who 
has to approve the strategy, occasionally send in a 
play, and take final responsibility for each situation, 
good, bad, or indifferent-, as it comes to the attention 
of the board of education. It- stands to reason that too 
ninny versions on the negative side of the ledger can 
send the a ssistant superintendent for school -community 
relations packing. 

Tin* staff of the assistant in charge of school- 
community relations will vary with the size and com- 
plexity of the school district in which he works. In 
the smaller districts, the staff’ remains small, obliging 
him to use some part-time personnel to help with the 
job. In the larger seliool systems, involving thousands 
of personnel and hundreds of thousands of children, 
a complete staff of specialists is essential to the opera- 
tion, Possibly school-community relations work might 
he divided among assistants or specialists as follows: 

• A press or media assistant 

• A community planning and involvement assistant 

• A staff communications expert. 

The duties of these three staff members arc rather 
clearly defined in their titles. It may be necessary to 
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Can't this be accom- 
plished in other 
ways , e.g., delegated 
responsibilities by 
the superintendent? 



This person can be 
oj great assistance 
to all cabinet-rank 
officers and must 
rely on them jor 
much help. 
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Involvement with 
parent and citizen 
groups should begin 
at the building level. 
The school principal 
and his aids should 
be working at this 
in many instances 
bejore it reaches 
the superintendent's 
office. 



This is OK, but a 
long list of specific 
requirements leads 
to rigid standards oj 
certification at the 
state level and seems 
all too frequently to 
eliminate qualified 
persons from thw 
position. 



add production people, a staff artist, and a staff 
photographer. 

In the development of this sta^, one can clearly see 
it as a service organization, lending its efforts to all 
other areas of school administration and serving a 
most useful function in providing relief for the office 
of the superintendent, providing know-how in the 
production of printed materials, and serving as a 
topflight resource unit for all areas of school effort. 

The New Look: I nvolvement 

During the past decade there has been a rising hue 
and cry extolling involvement as a means of settling 
problems from one end of the educational spectrum 
to the other. The presentation of this “recipe” as an 
escape from dilemma receives almost, no refutation 
from any source. One has only to look back over the 
development of the school -community relations idea 
as reviewed above to see that involvement had been in 
the minds of those administrators all along. Indeed, 
in a great number of places throughout the nation, 
involvement lias been brought to a high degree of 
efficiency and good outcome. The proper place for in- 
volvement — of all sizes and types — is naturally the 
office of the assistant superintendent for school- 
eomin unity relations. 

Standards 

In March 1909, the National School Public Relations 
Association’s Executive Committee adopted a set of 
general standards for educational public relations 
professionals, calling for understanding of and com- 
mitment to the role of education in free society. These 
professionals also need to understand and accept the 
role and social responsibility of public relations for all 
educational institutions, organizations, and agencies in 
a free society. They must possess a commitment to the 
improvement of educational opportunity for all. They 
should practice and show respect for professional 
performance and ethical behavior ill the pursuance of 
their responsibilities. 

Subject to specific inspection, these general stan- 
dards would appear to require a person to have no lesu 
than a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college 
or university. In fact, to operate at the level of ar. 
assistant superintendent, he should have at least a 
master’s degree, and a doctorate would be desirable. 
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Ill academic preparation, the public relations pro- 
fessional should have a broad background in com- 
munications, behavioral sciences, education, and re- 
lated disciplines. As a minimum, lie should have com- 
pleted study in at least tlnec or the following four 
areas : 

1 . Communications — including courses in public re- 
lations, journalism, speech, marketing, advertising, 
radio and TV, and writing 

2. Behavioral ,sY?/e??<?es--i:icluding courses in sociol- 
ogy, political science, psychology, and public admin- 
istration 

3. Education — including courses commonly offered 
at colleges and universities in the preparation of edu- 
cational personnel leading to certification 

4. Related disciplines — including courses and combi- 
nations of courses which cover public relations content 
not specifically included in the three above areas. 

With regard to the experience component, the edu- 
cational public relations professional should have suf- 
ficient experience to meet at least one of the following 
standards : 

• Two years of full-time experience in an executive 
public relations position with an educational organi- 
zation 

• Three years of full-time experience with staff public 
relations responsibility in an educational organiza- 
tion 

• Four years of part-time experience with public rela- 
tions responsibility in an educational organization 

• Four years of full-time experience with executive 
public relations responsibility in an organization 
outside the area of education, plus one 3^ear in a 
professional capacity with an educational organiza- 
tion 

• Five years of full-time experience in a staff public 
relations responsibility with an organization out- 
side the area of education, plus one year in a pro- 
fessional capacity with an educational organization 

• Five years of full-time experience in mass communi- 
cations (press, radio, television, etc.) with news, edi- 
torial, or program responsibilities, plus one year in 
a professional capacity with an educational organi- 
zation 

• Three years of full-time experience in a professional 
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Some actual teaching 
experience will be 
of great value. 



It is a bit different 
handling the full 
gamut oj experiences 
of the superinten- 
dent. Just having 
played on the team 
is no guarantee that 
he will become a 
good coach. 



4 s in coaching , it is 
usually the head 
coach who gels fired, 
not one of the 
assistants , 



capacity with an educational organization 
• Four years of full-time experience as a college 
teacher of public relations or related communications 
courses. 

Training Ground for the Superintendency ? 

The answer is “Yes.” It lias happened in a number 
of places. Several current superintendents of larger 
school systems spent an apprenticeship in some form 
of school-community relations, college relations, or 
general public relations. A report of the NEA pub- 
lished in the 1950’s stated that 68 percent of the 
superintendents who had left their positions during 
the preceding year had done so because of poor inter- 
nal and external relations. This gives further credence 
to the proposition that public relations posts are good 
training grounds for the top position in a school 
system. 

The administrator usually finds himself becoming 
a decision maker within the context of general policy. 
If he is adept, lie will often be able to read the 
minds of the superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion members. In time lie may be able to assess which 
programs and projects will succeed and which will 
not. His effectiveness will be judged by the degree of 
success or failure of the total public relations effort, 
or certainly of important campaign efforts directed 
from his office. 

Job security in these positions has largely been tied 
to success or failure in the areas suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The mortality rate has been rather 
low throughout the years for school-community re- 
lations administrators who have been able to meet 
the specifications described in this chapter and have 
been given a chance to pursue the job to its ultimate. 
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Profile II — Desirable Changes 
Assistant Superintendent . 
School-Community Relations : 

Be skillful in dealing with 
all of the “experts” repub- 
lic relations, make sure that 
promotional campaigns are 
child- centered or education- 
ally oriented , make sure 
school people understand ' 
the purposes of PR efforts , 
practice the art of self - 
efface?nent , remember that 
success depends upon lots of 
little things . 

One of the toughest elements of this job, the practi- 
tioner finds, is to deal with all of the “experts 5 ' in the 
field of public relations. School board presidents, many 
superintendents, and often chairmen of committees 
from every organization think they are experts in the 
field of public relations. This is a cross to be borne by 
a successful administrator in this field. He can be a 
good listener and hope to bend the free advice he 
gets to a good and useful purpose. 

One in public school -community relations is well ad- 
vised never to set up a campaign just to achieve a 
public relations result. Every campaign or effort must 
be child- centered or educationally oriented. The ex- 
penditure of public money merely to make someone or 
something look good is open to serioar, question. 

A basic rule for success in school-community 
relations is to make sure that school people un- 
derstand what is being attempted. After a clear un- 
derstanding within the school organization is achieved, 
the administrator may reasonably go to the public in 
any part of the community and expect a higher degree 
of success. 

The community relations administrator must be 
self-effacing. He must be willing to give credit to 
other people, to urge others to take the bows, realizing 
that reflected esteem is longer lasting and more bene- 
ficial than direct credit for work well done. One 
administrator with long experience in this field com- 
pared his job to that of front man for a circus — always 
out ahead of the circus itself, hanging paper and lay- 
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ing out advertising for the upcoming tremendous at- 
tractions. He is so busy with promotion that he seldom 
gets to see the show in the big tent. 

The success of community relations programs de- 
pends upon lots of little things rather than on any 
single factor, no matter how seemingly large and sig- 
nificant. The following are some of the “little things” 
that make the difference : 

• A teacher in the classroom doing an excellent job 
with all levels of students 

• A custodian who keeps the heat regulated properly 
day in and day out 

• A maintenance department that keeps the restrooms 
in working order throughout the school 

• Service center truck drivers who deliver materials on 
time 

• A school secretary with a pleasant telephone voice — 
she is the first one to talk to the angry parent 

• A lunchroom manager who does the job efficiently 

• A principal who communicates his problems as well 
as his successes to the proper person in the central 
office. 

These arc some of the indices of a happy school public 
relations program, which will reflect credit on all those 
who form the administrative team in a school district. 

Conclusion 

Most cabinet divisions in a school system have well- 
defined and clearly circumscribed functions. The 
school-community relations assistant is rarely so for- 
tunate. He finds himself, from time to time, working 
in all areas of school administration. To be successful 
in his assignment, he must have the cooperative ef- 
fort, goodwill, and understanding of all other mem- 
bers of the cabinet. He must have the right to cross 
lines, cooperatively, with various heads of divisions 
throughout the system. He must be thoroughly con- 
versant with school policy and consistently operate 
within that policy as he moves from area to area to 
improve communications, to enlist cooperation, or to 
convey understanding of what the school system is 
seeking to do. He must be able to conduct both un- 
advertised and publicized campaigns. He and mem- 
bers of his staff must, at times, bear tremendous bur- 
dens in confidence. He must keep the confidence of a 
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classroom teacher or an elementary principal. His 
office is 1 nippiest when it enjoys the complete con- 
fidence of the superintendent and other administra- 
tors. If successful, the school-community relations as- 
sistant will enjoy a most sensitive position, com- 
parable to that of a father confessor, a legal counsel, 
or a bedside physician. 

The argument for having a school -comm unity rela- 
tions administrator at cabinet level rests upon the 
following assumptions: 

1. The greatest need in education at this time is for 
administrators who can reestablish communications be- 
tween the community and the schools, provide healthy 
involvement of community elements in the ongoing 
program of the school system, seek reasonable solu- 
tions to existing problems, and anticipate those yet 
to come. 

2. The administrator should possess a strong educa- 
tional preparation and an adequate experiential back- 
ground to fortify him in his work. He should have the 
capacity to learn lessons daily and to profit from his 
experiences. Seldom is one problem exactly like another. 

3. He must have the ability to work with people and 
to understand opposing viewpoints. He must be able to 
delegate authority. He must be able to deal in a 
friendly manner with neo- experts in the public rela- 
tions field. 

4. He should receive salary and status commensurate 
with the demanding specifics of the job since, from 
time to time, he will be called upon to be the “boy at 
the dike.” 



This point of view 
holds that the public 
relations adminis - 
tret or masterminds 
the successful 
community relations 
program. A possible 
approach which could 
be equally success fid 
might have him 
assisting all staff 
members to be sensi- 
live to improving 
relations with all 
publics, including 
students, parents, 
taxpayers, and 
visitors. While one 
person can’t sell the 
schools to the com- 
munity, he can help 
all staff members 
improve relationships 
with the community. 
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8 . 

HUMAN RELATIONS 

Profile l—Current Status 

Assistant Superintendent, 
Human Relations: 

Inservice training director 
in human relations , initiator 
of new programs and activ- 
ities in intergroup inter- 
action , reemiter of minority 
staff members , recommender 
of policies to strengthen 
human relations , facilitator 
of efforts to increase pupil 
and staff integration , con- 
sultant to staff in improve- 
ment of human relations , 
solver of emergency prob- 
lems , participator in com- 
munity action activities , 
monitor of curriculum de- 
velopment and instructional 
procedures to improve hu- 
man relations, consultant to 
superintendent and board of 
education in the area of 
human relations . 



The work to he 
performed hy the 
head of a human 
relations department 
in a school system is 
essential. However , 
can one director or 
department head in 
a central office 
adequately provide 
all staff members 
with proper attitudes 
toward those who 
ore different or those 
who may he, difficult 
to respect? 
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The position of head of a department of human 
relations is relatively new. Certainly few school sys- 
tems had initiated a well-rounded program in this 
area before i960. Most full-time departments liave 
been formed (luring the past five years. 

At the outset of this study of second-echelon posi- 
tions in school systems, 47 large school systems in 
cities with population over 300,000 were contacted to 
ascertain if they had a separate department of human 
relations. Fifty-one percent said “Yes,” forty-one per- 
cent said “No,” and eight percent did not respond to 
the inquiry. 

An analysis of the functions which the heads of 
departments of human relations say they perform in- 
dicates that large school systems form separate de- 
partments of human relations when some or all of the 
following conuitions prevail : 
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1. Interracial problems and tensions mount and mul- 
tiply. 

2. Civil rights groups press for substantive changes 
in the school system, 

3. The percentage of disadvantaged pupils sharply 
increases. 

4. The black community becomes impatient or mili- 
tant. 

5. The instructional program is alleged to be irrele- 
vant to the clientele served. 

C>. The staff gets out of touch with the changing re- 
quirements of the pupils served. 

7. A communication gap widens between the school 
system and parent and community groups. 

8. A need for expertise in the promotion of better 
human relations among all components in the educa- 
tional process becomes evident. 



Departments established to work in this area gen- 
erally are charged with a prime responsibility : to im- 
prove human or intergroup relations in the school 
system. These two terms are used interchangeably. It 
is difficult to ascertain a complete meaning of the term 
human relations . In its broadest sense, it encompasses 
the full range of person-to-person relations and is not 
restricted to interaction between racial or ethnic 
groups. Nevertheless, a careful examination of job 
content of the position in many school systems re~ 
veals a heavy emphasis upon interracial problems and 
relationships. The prime importance of this particular 
area of responsibility, especially in the early stages of 
development of the department, may account for this 
emphasis. 

While more than 40 percent of the large school 
systems indicated absence of a separate department 
of human or intergroup relations, they did not imply 
an absence of efforts in these areas. Perhaps the need 
for services in human relations wasn’t as pressing as 
in those systems that had established separate depart- 
ments. In systems without separate departments, hu- 
man relations services were being provided by sev- 
eral persons and at various levels in the school system. 

Federal Projects Provided Impetus 

Many projects under Title I of ESEA provided for 
services in human relations. The superintendent’s of- 
fice itself often was deeply involved in many aspects 
of the problem. Not infrequently, human relations 



Every department 
should be concerned 
with human 
relations. 



This model could be 
most practical in 
diversified types and 
sizes oj school 
systems . 
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Planning — Adequate 
time and effort must 
be expended on the 
part of the human 
relations department 
head and central 
administration if 
this new position is 
to be successful in 
meeting all chal- 
lenges for which it 
was created. 



This is a good 
approach in larger 
school systems, but 
not possible in small 
or medium-size 
systems. 



This department 
should not become 
any more important 
than any other 
department or it may 
become more influ- 
ential than the chief 
administrator, the 
superintendent . 

Should also have the 
responsibility of 
evaluating 
recommendations . 



functions were allocated to the office of public or com- 
munity relations. Thus, human relations services were 
often scattered throughout the system. There is a grow- 
ing trend, however, to consolidate the services in a 
single department and to employ a specialist to direct 
a coordinated program. 

Major Functions 

Human relations activities may be divided into two 
areas, staff and operational. Staff activities include ad- 
vising, planning, and evaluating. These functions re- 
quire the head of the department to work as a con- 
sultant to the operational administrators and super- 
visor in the system. He must rely heavily upon the 
operational personnel's goodwill and willingness to 
carry out the actual activities in human relations. 
Operational activities include policy formation, de- 
velopment of procedures to implement policies, ad- 
ministration of specific programs in human relations, 
evaluation, and working in specific crisis situations. 

Two of the highest priorities in job functions of the 
human relations department head are the direction of 
inservice activities and the initiation of new programs 
in human relations, both on a systemwide basis and at 
local school levels. He tries to create sensitivity to the 
importance of good human relations throughout the 
system, using a variety of approaches. 

Another of his major functions is recruitment of 
minority teachers and other personnel. This respon- 
sibility generally rests with the personnel office, but 
the individual in charge of human relations frequently 
assumes a key role in the identification, selection, ap- 
pointment, and placement of these new staff members. 

Policy development is a fourth important function. 
This includes highest-level policies promulgated by 
the board of education and the top administration of 
the school system, as well as operational policies at 
departmental and local school levels. The head of the 
department of human relations consults and advises 
the “policy makers” to make certain that each policy 
decision reflects good human relations, insofar as they 
arc relevant to the decision. 

A fifth function of the human relations specialist is 
evaluating proposals and making recommendations 
for specific actions in the field of pupil integration in 
schools. His advice is extremely important and useful 
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in determining ways and means to increase pupil in- 
tegration throughout the school system. 

Working with staff members on a one-to-one basis 
and in groups for the promotion of human relations 
is another responsibility of the specialist in this area. 
As pupil and staff integration efforts are increased, 
there is a need to create attitudes of receptivity and 
to reduce apprehension if the integration process 
is to proceed smoothly and effectively. The human 
relations specialist often is the “quarterback” in these 
endeavors. Workshops, clinics, handbooks, counseling 
sessions, and orientation in human relations know- 
how are some of the tools he employs. It is significant 
that these promotional activities with staff members 
are thought to be a sound investment in increasing 
the success potential of integration efforts. While ab- 
solute success cannot be guaranteed, its probability is 
markedly increased by such efforts. 

The director of human relations often is obliged 
to devote an inordinate amount of time to emergency 
problem solving. This may be a phenomenon of cir- 
cumstance and time. The newness of the position and 
the tensions of contemporary life — especially in large 
urban communities — perhaps account for much of the 
time and energy this function requires. 

An additional responsibility centers around broad 
involvement in community action activities. Within 
recent years, the number of community groups that 
have been formed in the cause of community action 
has greatly increased. Many of these groups are di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in education. The super- 
intendent of schools, with increasing frequency, turns 
to the head of the human relations department to 
work with these groups, to represent the school sys- 
tem, and to exert influence as these groups seek to 
promote the particular interests for which they have 
organized. 

The director of human relations does more than 
merely represent the school system in working with the 
community action groups. Deeper involvement in 
these activities includes contributing his leadership and 
unique expertise to the solution of difficult community- 
wide human relations problems. 

Another function of the position is monitoring cur- 
riculum development and instructional activities 
within the school system itself. The director of human 
relations may be called upon to perform very sig- 
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badly needed. 
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liificant services in tlie work of committees formed to 
develop curriculum materials and to devise new in- 
structional processes. Making certain that curriculum 
materials, particularly in the social studies areas, in- 
clude multiethnic and racial materials is the primary 
concern. In the area of instructional processes, a very 
vital service is helping teachers and other’ profes- 
sional personnel to increase the human relations em- 
phasis in their techniques of instruction. 

In addition to all of these duties, the director of 
human relations has the general responsibility of rep- 
resenting the board of education in countless ways 
when human relations matters are of paramount 
concern. 

Other Areas of Responsibilit y 

Heads of departments of human relations tend to 
have more supplemental responsibilities than their col- 
leagues in the school system. This is due in large part 
to the fact that human relations duties are often as- 
signed to nil existing department head in the school 
system. Human relations activities may, therefore, 
have a half-time allocation, even though need for 
these services, once the position is formed, usually 
expands rapidly. So-called “extraneous duties” tend 
to deprive the human relations director of valuable 
time to devote to his primary duties. 

Supplemental areas most often assigned to the di- 
rector of the human relations department are com- 
munity relations, professional program development, 
and fund raising. 

Working Contacts 

The human relations department head’s most fre- 
quent interdepartmental working relationships are 
with the superintendent. This is not surprising. His 
other working contacts, listed in descending order of 
frequency, are with peer-level colleagues within the 
system, the board of education, local schools, com- 
munity agencies and groups, educational institutions, 
professional organizations, business groups, parent 
groups, communications media, and state, city, and 
federal governmental organizations. 

Facilitating Forces 

Directors of human relations are able to do their 
work more effectively if certain facilitating forces are 
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present. Oil the other hand, if the number of barriers 
is excessive, the degree of job accomplishment is ob- 
viously reduced. 

One of tlie most important facilitating forces is 
having the full support of the superintendent. An- 
other is the opportunity to go directly to the super- 
intendent without having to go through administra- 
tive layers in the organizational structure. The sensi- 
tivity of most problems in human relations makes 
this direct accessibility extremely important. 

A third facilitating force is broad community 
awareness of the nature and significance of human 
relations problems and broad participation in their 
solution. More contact with the black community is 
extremely important. 

A fourth expediting force is a good working rela- 
tionship witii community groups, particularly those 
which are vitally concerned with the area of human 
relations. This especially means an easy relationship 
between the head of the human relations department 
and the leaders of the groups. 

Good relationships with the total professional staff 
and with students and their parents are of the highest 
importance. The staff should understand the mission 
of the human relations department and recognize that 
it offers services that can facilitate the work of teach- 
ers and other professional personnel. Opportunity to 
work directly with pupils and with their parents is 
equally important. Efforts of the director of the hu- 
man relations department can be multiplied if he has 
an opportunity to work through the teaching staff it- 
self in promoting better working relationships with 
students and parents. 

A concerned board of education is another facilitat- 
ing force. Both financial and moral support are vitally 
necessary. It is most helpful for the superintendent 
of schools to allow the director of human rela' ; ons to 
appear before the board of education to make progress 
reports, to interpret the thrust of human relations 
activities, and to identify problems which will re- 
quire the iindei’standing and tangible support of the 
board. 

A sensitive staff and a core of able associates who 
can enunciate and carry out the mission of the human 
relations department are greatly to be desired. As hu- 
man relations is a relatively new function in the fam- 
ily of administrative and supervisory services, the 
more fully its mission is understood and accepted by 



The schcoVs organi- 
zation chart should 
clearly define this 
procedure. 



A word of caution — 
the human relations 
director must be 
respoLsible to the 
superintendent. 
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the staff, the greater the opportunity for the depart- 
ment to fulfill this mission. 

The promotion of good human relations depends 
upon a mechanism for and a program of good com- 
Absolutely essential- munications. This applies not only to the internal or- 
ganization of the school system, but also to resources 
beyond the borders of the system. 

The opportunity to participate more meaningfully 
in the decision-making process is an additional facili- 
tating factor. This is particularly important when 
high-level policy decisions are being made. 



Some Barriers 

The following are among the barrieis tending to 

hamper the efforts of the director of human relations : 

• Apathy. Either in the community or within the 
school system, apathy is a barrier. In some instances, 
it may be as devastating as hostility. 

• Small Budget . An inadequate budget is a constrain- 
ing factor. Excessive reliance upon federal funds to 
support the office of human relations is a handicap. 
A measure of the commitment of the school system 
to a good human relations program is the amount of 
the budget which comes fi< .a local funds. 

• Insufficient Staff. Frequently the workload, even m 
the early stages of the development of the depart- 
ment, is too heavy for the size of the staff. Duties 
and responsibilities tend to multiply faster than the 
resources to meet them. 



• Foot Dragging. Sometimes there is considerable un- 
evenness among faculties in individual schools in 
cooperating with the department of human rela- 
tions. This becomes a constraint in the promotion 
of a good human relations program. 

• Racist Attitudes. Hostile attitudes of a racial na- 
ture among staff members very likely will create 
significant barriers to the work of the human rela- 
tions department. 



• Extraneous Assignments. To the extent that an 
inordinate load of so-called i extraneous assign- 
Human relations ments” is assigned the director of human relations, 

should be the prime he is robbed of valuable time and energy to devote 

junction , to the main function for which he was appointed. 

It is possible, however, that his own definition of 
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mi “extraneous assignment” and that of the admin- 
istrator who gives him the assignment may differ. 

• u Putting Out Fires” An excessive emphasis upon 
emergency -type problems also robs the director of 
human relations of time to fulfill the main purpose 
of the department. 

• Limitation in Decision Making. If the human rela- 
tions department head has very limited opportunity 
to participate meaningfully in decision making, he 
may find this to be a significant barrier in the carry- 
ing out of his duties and responsibilities. 

Qualifications 

The predominant level of preparation of incum- 
bents in the position is the master’s degree. The 
doctorate is felt to be desirable, however. 

Counseling, psychology, sociology, education, and 
intergroup relations are the fields of specialization in 
which incumbents in the position have most often 
majored. Some form of certification is generally re- 
quired. Where individuals are chosen from outside 
the ranks of professional education, the position may 
be set up in such a way that the possession of a 
certificate is not required. 

Practice varies widely. Most directors of human re- 
lations feel that prior teaching and administrative 
experience is highly desirable. A further asset is ex- 
perience in the general field of human relations out- 
side education. The amount of prior experience is 
probably of less significance than the type and quality 
of the experience. 

Those who hold the position name a wide variety 
of personality traits desirable in one carrying out hu- 
man relations functions in a school setting: patience, 
perceptiveness, objectivity, sensitivity, and warmth. 
Desirable operational skills include ability to work 
with others, ability to take criticism, counseling skills, 
skills in organization, social astuteness, and tolerance 
for pressure. 

Involvement in Decision Making 

In most instances the head of the department of 
human relations is called in on an ad hoc basis to 
consult in decision making at the highest levels and 
at lower echelons in the school system when topics 
are under consideration that have implications in 
the area of human relations. In some cases the direc- 
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tor of human relations is a key member of the super- 
intendent’s cabinet and is routinely involved in de- 
cision making in all areas. 



Turnover 

Opportunities will So significant trends in job turnover are yet ap- 
in crease for the parent. Newness of tlie position undoubtedly accounts 

Training programs for tlll lic ' ei s 1,ot bl - n, S u problem. More time will be 
should be developed required to establish a trend. 
to provide replace- 
ments* 



Summary 

T J, is is admittedly a limited and incomplete profile 
of the position of head of a department of human 
relations as it exists at the present. The newness of 
the position and the substantial variations in organiza- 
tional structure in school systems make it difficult to 
generalize concerning the position of director of hu- 
man relations. 

More systems will establish full-time positions in 
the area of human relations as time goes on. The need 
for such positions is unquestioned. Job content and 
position perimeters are gradually being clarified and 
expanded. Acceptance of the position by older and 
more established departments in school systems is 
growing. Time undoubtedly will see the position firmly 
established in many systems in both urban and sub- 
urban communities because there is a clear need for 
planned and organized efforts in human relations, and 
the potential dividends are great. 
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Profile II — Desirable Changes 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Human Relations: 

Elevate rank of position , 
make the department a line 
position , increase allocations 
from local funds , augment 
department staff , utilize 
more people from the com- 
munity in staff positions , 
increase participation in 
curriculum development , 
broaden involvement of par- 
ents and pupils in intercut - 
tural relations activities , 
intensify communications 
with the black community ; 
increase commitment to the 
need for better human rela- 
tions at all levels in the 
school system . 

The relative newness of the position of human rela- 
tions department head increases the inclination on the 
part of the incumbent to free himself from some of 
the so-called impediments of the position. A r> pid 
proliferation of duties often outstrips the capacity of 
a department to fulfill its responsibilities. Frustration 
frequently results. Thrust for amplification of 3taff 
intensifies. 

Deeper involvement in the established functions of 
the educational process, closer working relations with 
the community, greater utilization of community re- 
sources, particularly manpower potential, and more 
effective communication with various ethnic groups 
are among the desirable changes that should take 
place. 

Modifications in Status of Position 

Raising the rank of the position to the level of an 
assistant or associate superintendency, with cabinet 
status, is suggested. It is argued that the status of the 
position and its functions would be enhanced if it 
were placed on a par with other established depart- 
ments. Proponents of this action contend that the 
position’s duties and responsibilities and the social 
exigencies of the times warrant the change. 



The objectives oj this 
position will be 
reached only by 
cooperation , not by 
demand. Therefore, 
it should be a staff 
rather than a line 
position. 



This is good. 

But what would be 
the attitude of the 
minority group 
members and others 
outside the 
" establishment ”? 
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“Human relations 
administrator ” may 
imply that other 
department heads 
are not interested 
in human relations . 
A change in title 
would be a good 
thing. 

These specialists 
will have to be 
developed and 
trained through 
staff development 
programs. 



Change of department title might also be in order. 
Among the alternative names suggested is “depart- 
ment of interciiltural affairs.” 

Additional staff is recommended, for it would en- 
able the department to improve services generally and 
to move into specific areas not now being adequately 
served. An expanded staff would permit additional 
involvement in curriculum development and inservice 
education. Specialists in intercultural affairs might be 
assigned to work with staffs in individual schools 
and offices of the system. More professional personnel 
would make it possible to conduct sensitivity training 
to improve human relations, frequently found lacking 
in existing programs. 

There is a need for publications in human relations. 
Monthly bulletins for systemwide distribution could 
be very useful. Orientation materials for new ad- 
ministrators and new teachers are needed. 

Employment of community people in paraprofes- 
sional posts would strengthen the human relations 
program. Aides, coordinators, assistants, adjuncts, and 
helpers could be utilized in meaningful ways to im- 
prove scliool-home-community relations. Internal and 
external communication might be strengthened with 
the addition of paraprofessional staff members. 

Overcoming Barriers 

As more local funds are committed to the support 
of the human relations program and less reliance is 
placed upon funding primarily from federal sources, 
the status of the department will be enhanced. Addi- 
tional local support evidences a deeper commitment 
to the importance of the function. If and when this 
change becomes more widespread, an important bar- 
rier to effective operations will have been removed. 

An additional barrier that needs removing is in- 
difference or lethargy on the part of staff members, 
parents, and patrons of the school system. Increased 
awareness of the problems of potential and actual 
racial discord is needed. 

Lack of parent education is another barrier that 
impedes the work of the human relations department. 
Very substantial programs in parent education in hu- 
man relations are called for. 

In those instances where the head of the department 
of human relations is obliged to carry out other func- 
tions and responsibilities, his efforts in the principal 
thrust of the department are diluted. The removal of 
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the extraneous portions of his position presumably 
will help to overcome this operational barrier. 

Broadening of Program 

The human relations program needs to be broader 
and deeper. While the troubleshooting aspect of the 
position cannot be eliminated, time is needed to con- 
centrate to a greater degree on preventive efforts, 
including — 

• More direct involvement in curriculum development 
and the instructional process. 

• More intensive inservicc education. 

• More liaison work with community groups. 

• More direct participation in cabinet-level decision 
making. 

• More attention to intra- and interstaff communica- 
tion problems. 

• More advisement and counseling services for top- 
level administrators and heads of local schools. 

Public schools provide the crucible in which the 
estrangements of ethnic and other social groups must 
be reconciled. Tensions are created in the process. 
Organized programs in human relations, under trained 
and sensitive specialists, can ameliorate these ten- 
sions. The human relations programs must be strength- 
ened in order to increase intergroup understanding, 
to foster greater unity of social purpose among in- 
dividuals and groups, and to facilitate the thrust for a 
deeper sense of personal worth on the part of those 
striving to establish their identity. 



An excellent 
statement . 

Care should be 
taken that conflict 
and overlapping do 
not develop with 
other community 
human relations 
departments . The 
school should not 
have sole responsi- 
bility in this area. 
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2. QUESTIONNAIRE 



Instructions 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE TEAM. The following chart has 
been devised in the hope that it will provide information which 
can be used to compare administrative organization patterns. 

Before filling out the chart for your school system, please 
examine the enclosed sample clmrt, which has been filled 
out for an actual school system. You will note that in the 
boxes at the top of Columns 1 through (>, the major central 
office administrative positions have been placed in descend- 
ing order from left to right (excluding certain positions 
such as superintendent or deputy superintendent — if only 
one person lias this title — and such persons as legal adviser 
to the board). 

In the boxes under Column 1, headed ASSISTANT SUPER- 
INTENDENT, the functional areas headed by assistant sup- 
erintendents have been placed vertically, one to a box, i.e. 
“Business,” “Secondary and Adult Education,” and “Elemen- 
tary Education.” In the boxes under Column 2, the areas headed 
by DIRECTORS are listed. Please note — all areas headed by 
directors that fall within the functional areas in Column 1 are 
placed in a box in Column 2 in the same row ( A, B, or C) as in 
Column 1. Thus all functions in Row A fall within the func- 
tional area headed by the assistant superintendent for business. 
The same is true of Row B and Row C. 

Note that in Row F the area of “Personnel” is not headed by 
an assistant superintendent and does not fall within one of the 
functional area’s in Rows A- C. Therefore, “Personnel” has 
been placed in its own row under the position title of the 
highest person in this department — DIRECTOR. 

Note that in Column 3, Row E, under SUPERVISOR, the 
positions of case worker and of psychologist have been placed 
in parentheses since they do not have the title of “supervisor” 
but are considered equivalent to supervisors. Note also that the 
number of these personnel is indicated in parentheses after the 
position designation. The same is true in Column 4, Row B, 
COORDINATOR. 

The chart, when completed, should show horizontally the 
titles, numbers, and types of positions in each functional area. 
A look vertically will show the number of personnel in each 
functional area with a given position title, e.g., DIRECTOR. 

DO NOT try to make your organization fit the sample 
chart; you may have more, fewer, or different functional 
areas and position titles. 
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SCHOOL SYSTEM 



POSITIONS 


Assistant 

Superintendent 


Director 


Supervisor 


LEVELS OF 
RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


1. 


2. 


3. 




/ 

A 


Business 


Maintenance 
Food Services 
Child Care 


Maintenance 

Operations 

Grounds 

Purchasing 
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© 


B 


Secondary 
and Adult 
Education 


V ocational 
Education 


Science and Math 
Music (K-12) 

Art (K-12) 
Instructional 
Materials (K-12) 
Physical Educa- 
tion (K-12) 


■M 

© 

£ 










5 

■s \ 
S ] 

•0 


G 


Elementary 

Education 




Primary 


52 

•<s> 

1 


D 




Administrative 

Services 






£ 




Guidance 
and Pupil 
Personnel 


(Case*. Workers) (5) 
(Psychologists) (3) 
Special Education 




F 




Personnel 
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Coordinator 






4 . 


5 . 


6 . 








English 
Social Studies 
Foreign 
Language (2) 






Primary 
Years 4, 5, and 6 
Mentally Gifted 
Minors 
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